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Britain’s export orders for 


turbine-generator plant that 
AEI won in 1960 


Prien COMPETITION — on design, delivery and price —con- 
fronts the British manufacturer in overseas markets today. 


in meeting it—and in securing such a large share WORTH £11,000,000 
of last year’s turbine-generator business — AEI is the first to acknowledge 
the importance of the home market. The Central Electricity Generating 
Board, by its advanced forward planning of power generating equipment, 


has done much to enable AE! and other British 
electrical manufacturers to compete effectively 
abroad. 


THINK BIG. Here, as abroad, the demand is 
for ever higher efficiencies, and that means two 
things: larger sets and higher operating steam 
pressures and temperatures. AE! is now 
building Britain’s largest single unit —the 
550 MW two-speed cross-compound set for 
Thorpe Marsh as well as one of Britain’s 
first ‘super-critical’ sets—a 375 MW for 
Drakelow ‘C’. 


Abroad, AEI is supplying the largest 
turbine-generator sets to be installed 
in Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
the Argentine. 


industries Limited 
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Portrait of the Week— 


MR. BUTLER WENT TO SPAIN, opened his mouth to 
express his regret that Spain was still cold- 
shouldered by the West, and thus put his foot in it. 
The Opposition found it hard to believe that the 
Home Secretary—not the most impulsive of men— 
performed so complicated a contortion in a fit of 
absence of mind, and took it as presaging a 
Government suggestion that Spain should be ad- 
mitted to NATO. All the more askance, in con- 
sequence, were the glances directed at the Foreign 
Secretary (Lord Home), beginning his official visit 
to Spain and Portugal. The British Trade Fair 
opened in Moscow, and so did trade negotiations 
of a sort between the President of the Board of 
Trade and his Soviet opposite numbers. Mr. 
Khrushchev turned up at the opening, all beams. 
bonhomie, back-slapping and bad jokes, and it 
was hoped that he would be as benign when he 
met President Kennedy in Vienna—a meeting 
slated for June 3. 


* 


THERE WAS THE CUSTOMARY — bank-holiday 
slaughter on the roads, and some holiday-makers 
celebrated Whitsuntide by demonstrating against 
the USS Proteus. in Holy Loch. President 
Kennedy sent Federal marshals to Alabama to 
prevent further violence against Negroes trying to 
exercise their rights to travel on buses: the 
American Nazi Party sent representatives, 
decked out in swastika armbands, riding in a 
vehicle labelled ‘Hate Bus’. 


* 


also 


FRANCO-ALGERIAN PEACE TALKS opened at Evian, 
where armoured cars and anti-aircraft guns were 
mounted at strategic points, and where Swiss para- 
troops guarding the delegations pooped off their 
small arms at ‘unknown intruders’. In Algeria 
itself there was a rather one-sided cease-fire, in the 
course of which French troops were ambushed by 
the FLN. There were police raids in South Africa 
on the homes of members of the United English 
Speaking South Africans Organisation; troops 
were mobilised and white women formed ‘pistol 
clubs’. Mr. Erasmus, Minister of ‘Justice’, said in 
the South African Parliament that ‘it was not in 
the public interest’ to say how many people had 
be irrested. President Po Sun Yun of South 
Korea resigned, leaving Lieutenant-General 
Chang Do Yung as chief executive and Head of 
State. The general signalised his elevation to the 
leadership of a freedom-loving democracy by 
closing down more than half the country’s daily 
newspapers, all its weeklies and almost all its news 
igencies: this measure, according to the general, 
was designed to ‘promote the freedom of the 
press 
* 


IT WAS ANNOUNCED that there are to be four new 
universities, at Canterbury, Colchester, Coventry, 
id another place, not necessarily beginning with 
( There was dismay at an older university 
report of the Oxford road inquiry was 
approving that much-debated scheme 
ol a relief road across Christ Church meadow. 
Motorists travelling through Oxferd took their 
mary half-hour to proceed from Magdalen 
Bridge to the station 


published, 


* 


ECONOMISTS WORKED OUT that food bills in Britain 
might go up by a shilling a head a week if we 
ined the Common Market, but that lower prices 
for manufactured goods would more than make 
p for this in the total cost of living. The Daily 
L.vpresy described this as ‘a shock’. The ‘crusade’ 
th dr. Billy Graham had planned for the North 
england had to be postponed because of clergy- 
man’s—-or, at any sore throat. 
Mr. Dennis Davis of Denton, Manchester, with 
Tashi, a Sherpa. climbed the previously uncon- 
quered peak of Nuptse, 25.850 feet up in the 
Himalayas, which seemed a long way to go to get 
away from Manchester 


rate, evangelist’s 
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IF WE CARED 


to be 
school- 


Minister of Education is known 


Ht 
fender for a substantial 
teachers’ salaries; but the Treasury is known to 
be anxious that the rise shall be much less than 
substantial; 


rise in 


what teachers would regard as 
and in these matters the Treasury is apt to get its 
way. Yet the teachers have an unassailable case. 
They can point to the fact that the amount spent 
on public education in Russia and America is 
nearly four times as great as it is here, and that 
Britain comes low even in the European league. 
The comparison, admittedly, may not be quite 
fair, owing to the greater inclination of British 
parents to pay for their children’s education: but 
there can be no dispute that teachers’ pay here is 
too low, relative to the urgent need for recruit- 
ment to and higher standards in the profession 

But basic pay is only one of the causes of dis- 
content in the profession; differentials, as Charles 
Brand shows in his article this week, are becom- 
ing another. The craving for a new educational 
structure-——more on the lines of the medical pro- 
fession, with the consultants as officers and the 
general practitioners as the rank and file——is not 
confined to grammar school head- 
masters feel even more strongly on the subject 


masters: 


They were demanding at their annual conference 
last weekend that they should have direct repre- 
sentation on the Burnham Committee: and their 
Association’s recent pamphlet, The Salary of the 
Head of a School, stresses the need for their pay 
to be related to the extra burden of responsibility 
and work their job involves. Clearly the attempt 
to instill a spirit of egalitarianism tn the profes- 
sion, on the basis of responsibility-!s-its-own- 
reward, has failed 

More important than the salary issue ts the 
general state of the country’s education. Tradi- 
tion is a poor guide, and here again there may be 
an analogy with medicine. A doctor who applied 
leeches to his patients, justifying the treatment 
on the basis it was traditional, would soon have 
few patients to treat: yet schools which boast of 
their resistance to change, and continue to try to 


fi: their pupils into the Arnold pattern, attract 
long waiting lists. Not that there is general satis- 
faction with parents of 
schoolboys do not necessarily feel grateful for the 


our schools; public 
results of their sons” expensive education, and 
the eleven-plus has taught countless families to be 
dissatisfied with the system as a whole. But there 
is an inexplicable lethargy about promoting re- 
form; the period between the wars was far more 
productive of more stimulating experiment 

The political parties must take some of the 
Labour The title, ‘If we 


education,’ of 


blame: in particular. 


cared about Tyrell Burgess’s 
article in the current issue of Socialist Commen- 
tary is revealing: the author. Secretary to the 
Advisory Centre for Education, admits that it is 
a subject on which the party has seldom been 
at its best. When modest proposals were put 
forward for reform recently they were opposed 
at a party conference by nearly half the delegates 
who were not interested in education “but who 
wanted to abolish the public schools.” It seems 
not improbable that this will happen again. The 
abolition of the public schools is exactly the kind 
of cause the rebels, baulked on the unilateral 
front, will take up 
the most superficial look into the future that 
abolition is impracticable, short of making State 
which would 
be an even quicker way to electoral suicide than 
any the party dallied with. Yet the 


chances are that the question whether to kill off 
{ 


It must be obvious on even 


education compulsorily universal 


has vet 


the public schools. or to merge them gradually 
into the State system, will pre-empt much of the 
time and energy the party can devote to educa- 
tion until the next conference 

On the Conservative side there has been too 
much of a disposition to treat education as a 
problem that was basically solved by the Butler 
Act during the war. The impression appears to be 
that time and prosperity may enable the benelits 


of a liberal education to be extended to more 


children. through the provision of more grammar 


school places; whether a grammar school educa- 
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tion is suitable for most of those who qualify for 
it today is hardly considered. Yet there is tre- 
mendous scope for improvement in secondary 
modern schools, not along traditionalist lines, but 
through experiments designed to see how boys 
and girls who have few academic leanings can 
develop their capabilities. If we cared about 
education as a vital force, rather than simply as 
providing the social qualifications necessary to 
bring everybody up to the gamma level, there is 
plenty to do without frightening the Treasury. 


Brief Encounter 


Ww then, may we hope from the Summit?’ 
the Spectator asked a year ago. “The grim 
but realistic answer is: very little.” And we got 
even less. The events of the last twelve months 
have only served to confirm the impression that a 
Summit conference at that time could have 
achieved nothing of real value—that the U2 
episode in fact saved much waste of time and 
talk. Even disarmament, on which it was then 
still possible to hold out some hope, has since 
proved an intractable problem. 

What, then, may we hope from the meeting of 
K and K? Again, very little; but for a different 
reason. This is not a Summit; not, at least, in the 
sense the term has come to be used. It is simply 
a meeting between two Heads of State, and its 
effects are likely to be as marginal as such meet- 
ings commonly are. On the other hand, little harm 
can come out of it: and such meetings are pro- 
ductive of some good even if they do nothing 
else but enable the Heads of State to know and 
understand each other better. Obviously Mr. 
Kennedy is going to make it clear where he 
stands over Laos (and Thailand, and South Viet- 
nam); and the clearer he makes it, the less chance 
there is that Mr. Khrushchev will let something 
foolish be done in that part of the world. 

Significantly, there have been no protests this 
time about the other nations in the alliance being 
left out. Nobody fears that Mr. Kennedy is 
preparing to do a deal with Russia over Berlin 
or anywhere else (though Mr. A. J. P. Taylor is 
busy urging him to). That Mr. Kennedy, who was 
always opposed to Summit meetings, should have 
agreed to meet Mr. Khrushchev is itself an 
indication that it is not designed to settle all the 
world’s problems with a scrap of paper; the dis- 
appointment when nothing materialises will 
therefore be the less. It will give Mr. Kennedy 





NEXT WEEK 

Much has been written in the past few 
months about the likely economic reper- 
cussions of a British decision to join the 
Common Market; but relatively little 
attention has been paid to the political 
aspect—except by the thumpers of t'ie 
Empire drum. Lord Altrincham has 
recently been visiting the member States of 
the European Community, and he writes 
on ‘The politics of going into Europe’ in 
next week’s Spectator. Robert Conquest 
discusses one of the issues raised by 


American involvement in the rebel landing 
in Cuba; what standards should the West 
try to maintain in its dealing with Com- 
munist and fellow-travelling governments? 
And John Mortimer writes on Orwell. 














an opportunity to size up his opponent face to 
face; and for that limited object, it is worth the 
voyage. 


Confidence Returning 

UDGING by the rather scanty reports filtering 
i from behind the security screen at Evian, 
the atmosphere of the talks between the French 
Government and the FLN is as good as can be 
expected. Both sides have confirmed their sup- 
port for the principle of self-determination, and 
even the vexed problem of the Sahara has not so 
far produced any violent reaction from M. Krim 
Belkacem and his colleagues. The only shadow 
over the conference so far has been the unneces- 
sarily surly and ungracious FLN reaction to the 
French Government’s announcement that it 
would stop offensive operations in Algeria, release 
6,000 internees and relax the conditions of im- 
prisonment of M. Ben Bella and his followers. It 
is true that this announcement placed the Algerian 
leaders in a dilemma: they are afraid of their 
field forces dissolving under the influence of 
approaching peace. But they would have been 
wise not to put themselves so much in the wrong 
before world opinion. Still, a start has been made 
on a negotiation essential for the ending of a 
long and merciless war that has almost rotted the 
fabric of the French State. There will be many 
clashes at Evian; in particular, the Sahara 
question (whether or not that territory should be 
treated as part of independent Algeria or, as the 
French propose, should be administered jointly 
by France and the three North African powers) 
and the status of the Algerian French will be 
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hard to settle. Yet it is possible to feel some con- 
fidence that, after these first sessions, nothing can 
be quite the same again, that it would be very 
difficult for either side to deny their fellow- 
countrymen the peace which both Algeria and 
France need so badly, 


Shift System 


A FORETASTE of one kind of competition that 
can be expected from the Common Market 
was given last week in the story that skilled ship- 
yard workers are being recruited on Clydeside 
by Germany, with the offer of pay bonuses, 
accommodation and even—a curious inducement 
—English cooking. The reason they are leaving 
is simple: that the Germans work a round-the- 
clock shift system which is so profitable that they 
can afford to pay the higher salaries. Presumably 
this kind of attention, previously directed mainly 
to scientists and professional footballers, will be 
extended to all crafts where British workmanship 
has a high reputation but a low remuneration. If 
the shipbuilding unions here want to keep their 
men at home, then the way to do it is to relax 
old restrictive practices, enabling British ship- 
yards to compete on level terms. Mr. Dan 
McGarvey, the General Secretary of the Boiler- 
makers’ Union, complains that the departing 
workers are unpatriotic; he would be better 
placed to make this charge if his union was not 
notoriously one of the worst of the restrictive 
practitioners helping to drive trade to German 
shipyards, and providing them with the income 
which is being used to lure these recruits away 
from home. 


Labour and Europe 


By 


ieee week's foreign affairs debate in the House 
of Commons was instructive: politics may 
be an exacting profession, but clarity and logic 
are evidently not among its requirements. 
On a light-comedy level there was Mr. Ronald 
Russell being disturbed by the ‘rather arrogant’ 
attitude taken by people who write letters to the 
papers advocating entry into the Common 
Market—it being rather diflicult to see why this 
is more ‘arrogant’ than people who write letters 
against such an entry. There was Mr. Sorensen 
saying that ‘the Commonwealth represented a 
valuable contribution to democratic peace as dis- 
tinct from other kinds of peace’—an utterance 
which the Delphic oracle would have found it 
hard to beat even on one of its good days. And 
there was Mr. A. E. Oram saying that to join 
the Common Market would mean an important 
political disadvantage ‘because Britain would 
find her capacity to act as a mediator and nego- 
tiator between East and West seriously impaired’ 
—but that is not really funny: it belongs to the 
category of beautiful, lost illusions. 

In this it resembles my former good opinion 
of Mr. Denis Healey. Plainly the most important 
foreign policy issue at present before this country 
—one, that is, that we ourselves can decide as 
distinct from having it decided for us by outside 
circumstances—is whether or not Britain should 
join the Common Market. And this—no light 


ANTHONY 


HARTLEY 


question in itself—also raises most serious issues 
regarding our future in the world, our possible 
allies, the part we are to play in international 
affairs, and so on. One might have thought that 
as this is the most immediate problem of British 
foreign policy it would have been at home in a 
debate on foreign affairs Mr. Heath, the Lord 
Privy Seal, clearly recognised this, and devoted 
a considerable portion of his speech to it. Not 
so Mr. Healey, who wanted to know why th 
Common Market question had been smuggled 
to a debate on foreign affairs. He went on 
say: 

The Government should make it clear that 
Britain would consider joining the Commo: 
Market provided that our special difficulties 
were met. . . . But it seems very unlikely that 
the French Government, at any rate, will now 
agree to our doing anything other than signing 
the Treaty of Rome as it stands. 

As a ringing, forthright statement of policy I 
have heard better. He then went on to talk 
good deal about Angola—an altogether easier 
subject about which to be right. 

On the second day of the debate Mr. Healey 
was again in action, questioning whether it was 
in order for Mr. Godber, the Foreign Under- 
Secretary, to discuss the prospects for British 
farmers if Britain joined the Six—though Mr 
Godber was thereby elucidating precisely one of 
those ‘special difficulties’ which Mr. Healey had 
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mentioned on the day before. All things con- 
sidered, it is understandable why Mr. Healey is 
described in a Beaverbrook paper as the leader 
in the Commons of the Opposition to joining 
Europe—a title which, considering the donors, I 
hope it was far from his intention to deserve; 
and why a Liberal, Mr. Hoit, could say that ‘The 
Labour Party’s policy . .. [towards the Com- 
mon Market] seemed to be one of myopic 
nothingness.’ 

There are two separate morals to be drawn. 
For weeks now the press has been printing 
rumours that Britain has decided to offer to sign 
the Treaty of Rome. In any case, it is obviously 
vital, for the sake of all our futures, that some 
arrangement be reached between the Six and the 
Seven. It is even more vital for the sake of 
Britain’s position in the world that it should 
acquire links of some kind to replace those 
Commonwealth connections which are becoming 
more tenuous as time goes on. Yet the Labour 
Party shows no sign of having any sort of a 
policy on this crucial matter; their chief spokes- 
man on foreign affairs delivers a speech whose 
references to it lack both imagination and good 
will, and are mingled with a deal of petty party 
contention. The Conservatives may have been 
ultra-cautious in their approach to Europe—and 
it is hard to blame them since a party in office is 
always cautious about a far-reaching change of 
policy; but the Labour Party’s failure to have 
any sense of the importance of the issue is in- 
excusable. For an opposition to be more para- 
lysed by caution than the Government is an 
abdication of its functions. 


And this brings me to my second point. The 
apparent failure in the Labour Party to think 
about the making of Europe (which it is in the 
power of Britain to affect) contrasts sharply with 
their willingness to think and speak about many 
things on which Britain’s (and a fortiori their) 
opinion hardly matters. When it is a question of 
forming international forces, arbitrating between 
East and West, and suggesting regular meetings 
of heads of governments, a great deal of mis- 
placed ingenuity is expended. Not that the sub- 
jects themselves are unimportant; but they are 
so important that agreement on them between 
America and Russia is the only conceivable 
way they can be dealt with. And not the least 
paradoxical of the results of this neglect of 
Europe by what claims to be the more progres- 
sive of our two great parties is that, while many 
of their foreign policy proposals have the sort 
of unreasonableness that comes from over- 
estimation of British moral and physical power 
in the world, they fail to perceive the most 
obvious instrument to hand both for increasing 
our capabilities and for ridding ourselves of those 
recurrent economic crises which have done more 
than anything else to diminish them. 

The Labour Party, after all, should be the 
thinking party, but the impression that emerged 
from their speeches on this occasion (with some 
honourable exceptions) was of men still sunk in 
an attitude of mind well expressed by the late 
Anuerin Bevan: ‘There is only one hope for 
mankind, and that hope still remains in this little 
island.’ If patriotism is not enough, how much 
less is provincialism. 


South African Tremors 


By KENNETH 


rusT over a year after Sharpeville things are 
L eePon to the boil again. The normal pattern 
in South Africa. is for mass raids and police 
searches to be followed shortly by mass arrests, 
and I am told the tension among those who 
were raided two weeks ago—and among those 
who felt they should have been raided—is now 
near breaking point. Large numbers of them are 
not sleeping at home; several of the leaders have 
disappeared from view altogether. Those staying 
at home find themselves waking almost every 
morning at about 3.30 and watching their clocks 
creep past that crucial door-knocking time of 
4 a.m., before they turn over and go to sleep 
again, safe for another twenty-four hours. 

Non-revolutionary South Africans have 
got a bad attack of the jitters. I have heard of 
people arranging to have their children sent away 
to Rhodesia for a weeks over the end of 
this month. Thousands have been stocking food, 
laying in Primus stoves and candles—in anticipa- 
tion of power cuts—and buying guns. It seems 
the country feels the three-day strike called by 
Africans to start on May 29—to coincide with 
the birth of the Republic—will be effective. Such 
is the resilience of the anti-apartheid forces that 
within a year of being flattened by the emer- 
gency, and in spite of both African Congresses 
banned, they have risen to sufficient 
heights to be feared. 


also 


few 


being 


MACKENZIE 


A general strike is clearly the supreme weapon 
the Africans should have, and there have been 
several attempts to wield it in the past, none of 
which has had any devastating effect, most 
demonstrating simply how limited was the sup- 
port the African leaders enjoyed. But there are 
signs that this time things may be different. 

The initiative for the strike came from the 
so-called All-in African Conference held at 
Pietermaritzburg on March 25. It was intended 
to unite all the various factions in African 
politics, but the Pan-Africanists and some 
Liberals would not play, leaving former members 
of the African National Congress in command. 
Nevertheless it was an impressive conference, 
with 1,400 delegates coming from all over the 
country, in spite of intense police intimidation. 
And their strike call has since received some 
Pan-Africanist support; the Liberal fortnightly 
Centact has thrown its weight behind the cam- 
paign; and, most surprisingly, the Coloureds and 
Malays of the Cape have indicated that they 
may come out on strike in significant numbers. 

The man organising the strike is Mr. Nelson 
Mandela, an African lawyer and a brilliant and 
experienced ANC organiser: he was the originator 
of something called the ‘M Plan,’ which was 
to have decentralised completely the ANC or- 
ganisation so as to ensure that it could continue 
being effective in spite of being banned or 
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having its leaders arrested. It was an excellent 
plan, but it was never put into effect. However, 
Mr. Mandela is a professional who is now 
issuing instructions from a secret hide-out, which 
is something new in South African politics: pre- 
viously leaders have worked in the open and 
waited in their offices or homes for the police 
to come and arrest them. 

The Pietermaritzburg conference, in addition 
to suggesting a strike, called on all Africans ‘not 
to co-operate in any way with the proposed 
South African Republic . and to organise 
and unite in town and country to carry out con- 
sistent actions to oppose oppression and win 
freedom.’ This phrase about non-cooperation 
has been repeated since in speeches and propa- 
ganda, and the indications are that it is not 
mere rhetoric, that there is a definite plan of 
action to follow the strike. If the campaign can 
get off the ground at all, and if it can survive 
the massive counter-measures of the Government, 
we can expect it to aim at reaching a climax on 
June 26, which is the day on which the Freedom 
Charter was signed and has for more than ten 
years been one of the top festivals in the Africans’ 
calendar. 

Everything depends, of course, on the temper 
of the African people. The optimists are banking 
on the effect of four things: the break with the 
Commonwealth and Britain’s subsequent un- 
friendliness, the collapse of the treason trial, the 
massive anti-South African votes at the United 
Nations and the high winds blowing from the 
Congo and Angola. 

None of these things has shaken the white 
voters’ faith in Dr. Verwoerd—in recent by- 
elections his men have consistently increased 
their majorities—but they have sent the Johannes- 
burg Stock Exchange down to new depths (I 
have a friend who sold Free State Gedulds for 
190s. shortly before Sharpeville: they are now 
84s.) and they have given to the non-white 
politicians the sense of being both on the win- 
ning side and on the respectable side. That is 
how the more cynical are explaining the sudden 
political activity of the Coloureds and Malays, 





ST. HELENA PRISONERS 


WITHIN a matter of days, final steps must 
be taken if the legal proceedings on behalf 
of the Bahraini prisoners unjustly and 
illegally detained on St. Helena are to be 
continued. Though the generosity of many 
Spectator readers has been very great 
(some have given twice already), the 
Appeal Committee (Woodrow Wyatt, MP, 
Jeremy Thorpe, MP, John Stonehouse, MP, 
Donald Chesworth, LCC, and Bernard 
Levin) ask for further contributions to be 
sent as a matter of urgency to Bernard 
Levin at the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.2. For the case to be abandoned now, 
within sight of victory, would be doubly 
tragic, and it is earnestly hoped that a large 
enough sum will be forthcoming as a result 
of this appeal to make final success pos- 
sible. Cheques and postal orders should be 
made payable to ‘St. Helena Prisoners 
Defence Fund,’ and all contributions, how- 
ever large or small, will be most gratefully 
received, and their receipt acknowledged. 
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who have always been noted for their strong 
middle-class desire to be in with the right people. 
Up to now this meant sharing white prejudices 
while yearning for white privileges, but sud- 
denly Mr. Macmillan and the Tunku Abdul 
Rahman have given the anti-apartheid ranks a 


social ton that Dr. Verwoerd and his uncouth 
provincials cannot rival. 

All in all, the portents are that the birth of 
the Republic of South Africa will be as difficult 
as that of Trisram Shandy (though not as funny), 
and that the infant will be a poor insurance risk. 


Oldest and Dirtiest 


So our Mr. Butler is at it again! 
In a way, there is something im- 
mensely comforting about Mr. 
Butler, of all people, having his 
private dinner-table conversa- 
tions issued by his host in the 
form of a unilateral communi- 
qué (Good God, suppose Mrs. 
lan Fleming started doing it!), 
but he has been indiscreet at so 
many dinner tables in his time that sooner or later 
it was inevitable that he would be caught with his 
napkin down. Of course, I know that there are 
those who have been so conditioned by Mr. 
Butler’s behaviour in the past few years, coupled 
with his habit of walking sideways, that they are 
unable to believe even in the theory that he is 
psychologically indiscretion-prone, as some are 
accident-prone, subconsciously wishing to open 
his mouth too wide while consciously trying to 
keep it shut; these people are already going about 
saying that Mr. Butler's hints over the gazpacho 
formed a deliberate and carefully-planned leak, 
the outrush of gas from which is now supposed 
to fly the kite of Spain’s admission to NATO, with 
the Earl of Home clinging to its tail. I yield to 
nobody in my admiration of Mr. Butler’s subtlety, 
not to mention his ability to revolve so fast that 
centrifugal force, if nothing else, ensures that 
there are no flies on him, but Ockham’s Razor 
cuts out the likelihood that his remarks were in- 
tended for wider currency; there were far less 
tortuous paths to his goal if he had really been 








‘And 1 think your policemen 


By BERNARD 


LEVIN 


going there. Besides, such a theory forgets the 
most prominent feature about Mr. Butler’s more 
usual line in indiscretions; they normally make 
trouble for other people, whereas this one will 
make trouble for him. No; those who believe that 
Mr. Butler meant his remarks to be leaked, and 
made them with that purpose, will believe any- 
thing, even the bit next week where Mr. Mac- 
millan, questioned in the House, claims that 
Mr. Butler was misquoted. 

I think Mr. Butler meant every pestilential 
word of it. And why shouldn't he? He favoured 
Franco during the Civil War: what has Franco 
done since to lose his respect? No doubt it will be 
1 great comfort to many of those who have been 
in Franco’s gaols without trial for twenty years 
and more to know that this support for their 
gaoler has come from one who is resolutely op- 
posed to the re-introduction of flogging, and by 
no means happy, if it comes to that, about hang- 
ing, just as the natives of Angola, if they can 
manage to smother the napalm-flames by rolling 

1 the ground, will be solaced by the fact that the 
Earl of Home, who is off to hobnob with Dr. 
Salazar, was so diligent a Secretary for Common- 
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wealth Relations, even if his career has been less 
inmitigatedly triumphant since, not to mention 
before. But if Mr. Butler really does believe (and 
who can imagine Mr. Butler saying anything he 
did not believe?) that the evil, corrupt, sense- 
lessly cruel, fatally diseased and—to the West— 
utterly useless Iberian dictatorships constitute ‘a 
fundamental basis for the future greatness of 
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Europe’, then Mr. Butler ought to be ashamed of 
himself. But I do not suppose he is. 

Are we ever going to see an end of the attempts 
by our politicians to cast out Satan with Beelze- 
bub? Has it really struck nobody but myself that 
to include Portugal and Spain in NATO (it 
is a measure of the unreality surrounding the sub- 
ject that the similarity of their 
solemnly put forward as a reason for including 
Spain, rather than excluding Portugal) is to make 
the alliance weaker, not stronger? And I do not 
mean merely morally; | am not so naive that [| 
imagine questions of morality govern the picking 
of allies in the modern world, though on the 
other hand I sometimes feel that it is the pickers 
who are naive if they imagine that the emergent 
African nations make no connection between the 
unspeakable atrocities being visited by the Salazar 
regime upon the Africans of Angola and the 
worth of the civilisation that a NATO which in- 
cludes that regime is supposed to be defending. 
Xenophobia is a product of nationalism, and no 
doubt in time black nations will hate other blac! 
nations as fervently as white hate white, but fo 
the moment Africans politically sophisticated 
enough to be aware of nationhood count them- 
selves brothers beneath the skin alike of those 
who have achieved it and of those who sti 


regimes is 


struggle for it. 
But what, after all, is now the most im- 
mediately apparent feature of both the Fra 
and Salazar regimes? 
doomed and dying. Franco will probably die 
bed, though it is by no means certain; Salaz: 
had better hurry if he wishes to. 


cases it is now clear that the regime ' 


It is, surely, that they 





the dictator who created it, even if, indeed, event 
do not move so fast as to reverse the orde! 
bury the builder under the ruins of his ! 
Salazar can kill 20,000 Angola Africans (the 
apparently trustworthy, and by no 
largest, of the figures that have slipped throug! 
his terror-struck censorship); he can slaughter 
every black man in the territory, and has made 
clear that he will if he feels like it: and certainly 
the Earl of Home is not going to deter him. But 
what is happening in Angola spells death for the 
Iberian version of Fascism as certainly and in- 
exorably as D-Day did for its German counter- 
part, for what is happening there is part of the 
irresistible current of a continent on the move. 
What is more, the two dictators are both old, as 
well as damned. Yet at this moment, instead of 
working to see that something may be saved from 
the wreck, that some at any rate of the forces 
surging to the surface to fight out the succession 
to the present regimes in Spain and Portugal will 
have at the back of their minds the belief that 
‘the West’ (whatever that might mean) has some 
positive desire that free societies should be estab- 
lished there, we are working to shore up th 
tottering dictatorships, and making more and 


means the 


more certain that the kind of regime which suc- 


ceeds them will be neutralist at best. A British 


Government has often rejected morality for the 
sake of expedience; it has sometimes—alas, more 
rarely—rejected expedience for the sake of 


morality; and it has occasionally been fortunate 
enough to escape the necessity of rejecting either 
But this must surely be the only occasion on 
which it has ever rejected both at once, for the 
sake of absolutely nothing. 
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The Teacher’s Lot 








(1) Does Nobody Care? 


By 


ook. This is you, in front of twenty sixth- 
Petes in a grammar school. We are going 
to ‘do’ the Romantics for an ‘A’ level English 
paper 

In this form are three outstanding young people, 
a credit, so far, to the educational system of this 
country, as they are from poor homes and have 
few privileges, They should get to Oxbridge with 
ease, but it all depends on the quality of their 
sixth-form teaching. In the same form are four 
who have struggled up from B or C 
the next 


or five 
streams; they might get to a university 
three years are crucial 

It is the beginning of the year. You cough, the 


murmur stops, we begin. Begin what? The 
Romantics. How? Well, no doubt for the first 
few lessons it is general guff from you about the 


ideas of the time and the principal practitioners 

sy, if you've got the knowledge. Impossible, 
if you haven't. Absolute hell if you think you 
have and then in the middle of a sentence find 


that you don’t know some fact which would 
illuminate the whole thing, but had never occurred 
to you before—say, whether Hazlitt ever actu- 
ally recorded his opinion of Lyrical Ballads, or 
even something much more basic, such as what 
Wordsworth said of Keats: there is no limit to 
what it might be, just as there is no limit to ideas 
which will start lights flashing in the form’s minds. 


Words don’t just come out of the air. You've got 
to say something, or that inner voice will record 
another crime against humanity: Oxbridge will 
never see your three young people 

What makes the difference? Reading. Reading 
books. Privately, at home. Reading what the 
Romantics wrote, and what other people thought 
they meant, and what they wrote in letters and 
journals, and what their enemies said, and how 
they lived and died, and what sort of imitators 
they had, and all about the cluster of lesser men 
who were so important at the time, but faded 
as soon as they died, and so on. Only this per- 
sonal private study is going to make you effective. 
Dragging up the remembered fragments of uni- 
versity lecture-notes is not a scrap of use; you're 
a different person now, and the needs you have 
here are unique to this particular moment. It 
doesn’t matter if you’re not a whit interested in 
Education with a capital E. You're excited about 
your subject, and you have a wealth of knowledge 
and wisdom built into you. They will take it, neat. 

Imagine now that you are a graduate with a 
good degree, capable of being of immense help 
to the nation simply by developing your potential 
for knowledge and truth, and using it to influence 
others. Broadly, there are two ways in which you 
can do this most effectively: as a don, or as a 
grammar school master responsible for some of 
the 170,000 university places talked of for the 
near future. 

As a don, however junior, you will find 
academic standards are a matter of course, and 
everything is helping you to achieve them, includ- 
ing ready access to books, the assumption that you 
will build your own library, and the means to do 


CHARLES BRAND 


it. As a grammar school master you will have a 
succession of shocks. Unless you are near a city 
(and the vast majority of grammar schools are 
not) you will find hardly any access to books. You 
will certainly not be able to afford any. There 
may perhaps—a big perhaps—be an adequate 
school library, but the books there should circu- 
late among your pupils, not be hogged by you. 
They want to read them; you want to brood on 
them. And you can’t afford them. 

The biggest shock, however, will be to find that 
while you are trying to point your pupils on 
ahead, to ‘A’ level, university and beyond, so that 
from the one seed of your learning and experience 
twenty healthy plants start growing, your salary 
and ail the control of your profession is in the 
hands of the people who taught your pupils when 
they were under ten. Worse, far from sympathis- 
ing with your position, they will howl with anger 
at the very suggestion that you are doing a 
different job from theirs, and that your job makes 
demands of quite a different order. 

You find, for example, a correspondent in a 
recent Spectator, herself a teacher, writing, ‘No 
teacher should have more money just to buy 
books... .’ 

She added . . . ‘or a new car, and the game ts 
given away. Books, for her, and for thousands of 
others like her who are not facing the upper forms 
of grammar schools, are an optional extra, a 
Status symbol, like a new car. (Great heavens, | 
only mentioned cars before to explain that every 
single car in our grammar school car-park was the 
result of exceptional circumstances, lest anyone 
should try to use them as an argument for 
prosperity.) 

Since I wrote ‘The Teacher's Lot’ some weeks 
ago, two things have happened to show that the 
situation, bad as it was, is far, far worse than I 
thought. 

The first was the correspondence which 
appeared in the Spectator after my first article, 
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especially the letters from aggrieved primary and 
secondary modern teachers, where I appear as a 
snob, ignoramus and several other things. The 
tragic thing about the letters was that underneath 
the howls of protest there was a complete failure 
to understand what I had been talking about. 
Foolishly, I see now, | had taken it for granted 
that everyone would understand that the function 
of a grammar school is academic training, and 
that this makes particular demands which the 
Burnham Committee does not recognise 

The people who control Burnham, are, on the 
Teachers’ Panel side, the vast majority of primary 
and secondary modern teachers. Out of 272,403 
teachers in England and Wales, 217,068 are in 
primary or secondary modern schools and half 
of these are women teachers in primary schools, 
many of them married. These make up the over- 
whelming majority of the NUT, which dominates 
the Teachers’ Panel. What the NUT says, goes. 

The overwhelming majority of these are train- 
ing-college-trained. Now let us be quite clear that 
I have great admiration for these people, who do 
a necessary job under great difficulties, and who 
generally deserve more pay than they get now. 
But let us also be quite clear what their job is. 
They have the unenviable job of teaching some 
moderately bright children and a large number 
who are flatly opposed to any form of learning at 
all. It is very difficult. 
work hard. But there 
who do not need to do hour after hour of slogging 


Conscientious teachers 


remains a large number 
study at home, for it is not a question of pour- 
ing out knowledge and comment to ferociously 
hungry children at a high academic level, but of 
daily overcoming opposition. (And I'm sorry, but 
nine-to-half-past-three for many is not a sneer, 
but the truth.) 

On the other hand (and you can watch the 
hackles rise as you say this, but it has to be said) 
the vast majority of the 35,239 grammar school 
people have been to a university, and are primarily 
concerned with being specialists, not general 
practitioners. It is a very different job. To carry 
the medical analogy on, a GP does a fine job, and 
a surgeon does a fine job. No one would dream 
of saying that the GP should dictate to the 
surgeon. But that is in effect what happens here. 

The other side of the Burnham Committee, the 











‘We haven't decided which way we'll vote. We're awaiting instructions from our home 
government.’ 
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Authorities, who employ the teachers. Here again 
it is too hopeful to look for much more than a 
smattering of understanding of the peculiar needs 
of that tiny minority, the teachers of senior forms 
in grammar schools. It may be true, as a corre- 
spondent suggested, that there is overlap between 
the lower streams of a grammar school and the 
upper streams of a secondary modern school. But 
there is alsoa far more significant overlap between 
the upper forms of a grammar school and the 
first year of a university. Yet the universities are 
right outside Local Authority jurisdiction. 

The only solution, which should have been 
implemented years ago, is to take the whole 
matter of the control of the profession from the 
Burnham Committee, and make it a Treasury 
affair. There could then be an advisory body 
representing all the sections of school education, 
with no regard for numbers. There is little varia- 
tion in need among the 141,000 primary school 
teachers, though at the moment they dominate 
by weight of numbers. There is immense variation 
at the other end. Every further year in a sixth 
form doubles the academic standard, and the load 
on those teaching them becomes immeasurably 
wider and heavier. 

The second disturbing event was the NUT 
conference at Brighton over Easter. There, amid 
scenes of wild enthusiasm, a resolution was passed 
promising strike action unless guess what? 
Unless the Minister would guarantee an inquiry 
into the standard of academic ability in university 
entrants, in view of Britain’s lagging place in the 
leadership of the world? NO. Unless the Minister 
would personally conduct an inquiry into the 
state of learning in England? NO. Unless every 
possible step were taken to get the best graduates 
back from industry? NO. Unless within a few 
years no one would be allowed to teach who had 
not done specialist teacher-training. 

So much for the welfare of the grammar 
schools! That knocks off three-quarters of our 
school’s staff at once. What confidence it gives us 
in the NUT! Just now it is making a great noise 
about us all going the same way. That way? Yet 
I am implored not to interfere with the solidarity 
of the profession. 

The NUT is formally committed to pushing for 
this piece of inverted snobbery. Grammar schools 
are crying out for good science and maths gradu- 
ates; these people realise that they can earn double 
a grammar school master’s salary all their lives 
in industry, and stay away. A few straggle back, 
and very good they are too. They have the grasp 
of the subject, and broad sympathies. This 
trickle will stop at once and for ever if the thirty- 
five-year-old plant manager finds that before he 
can get into a grammar school—which is desper- 
ate for him to begin—he has to spend a com- 
pulsory time learning a lot of totally unnecessary 
Method, and go through the Education mill, and 
dance about with students putting 
chamber-pots on statues. 


again, 


In the upper forms of a grammar school, you 
don’t want ‘The Art of Teaching.’ All that is 
wanted is the knowledge of the subject and a 
capacity to get excited about it. A training year 
or a Dip. Ed. is a waste of time at this level 
(howls of protest from ‘Educationalists’). We 
don’t want ‘Education’; we want people with fine 
minds and good knowledge and a sense of 





Authorities’ Panel, represents the Local Education 


humour. Hitch-hiking round the world or writing 
a book is a far better training at this level 
The best thing you can bring is the broadest pos- 
sible knowledge of human nature and the ways 
of the world, and a good liberal background. pre- 
ferably from some other profession. 

Finally, I have a friend who teaches in Kenya. 
He is four years younger than I, but with similar 
qualifications and job. He receives £1,491 a year, 
rising in twelve further increments to a top of 
over £2,300. He gets four months’ home leave 
every two years, with air passages paid. He is 
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single, and loses only £180 a year in tax. The cost 
of living is about the same as in England. Because 
the colonial rule is not going to last much longer, 
he and his colleagues will be looking around, 
‘Can you wonder,’ he wrote recently, ‘that few 
of us would consider returning to England, when 
salaries such as this are common overseas—ip 
West Africa and Hong Kong rather better?’ 

I get £13 a week. 

Does nobody care that wisdom and learning are 
vanishing right at the most vital point of British 
education? By 1984 it will be too late. 


(2) A ‘Liberal’ Education 


By H. 


[ eoage is more urgently needed in educa- 
tion than a restatement of its terms; too 

of them, and the assumptions teneath 
them, are hopelessly out of date. They are a 
legacy of radically different social and economic 
cunditions, but they continue to be used with their 
traditional, conventional connotations. We need 
in education something equivalent to the ap- 
proach and of modern linguistic 
philosophy; the terms we continue to use un- 
thinkingly need closer examination in the light 
of modern requirements. 


M. 


many 


technique 


Take, for instance, the terms ‘liberal’ and ‘utili- 
tarian’ as applied to education. When education- 
ists, as they so often do, plead for a more liberal 
education for the nation’s children and condemn 
the narrow utilitarianism which they claim 
characterises so much cf contemporary practice, 
do they really understand what they are asking 
fer, and what they are condemning; or are they 
looking at education from the point of view of 
traditional beliefs and assumptions? In most 
cases they are, or they would see the utter impos- 
sibility of translating into modern practice the 
traditional ideal of what constitutes a liberal 
education. It is only when we have given the term 
the reinterpretation which every great concept 
needs from age to age that the ideal of a liberal 
education may become a useful guide to future 
practice. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines a liberal edu- 
cation as one ‘fit for a gentleman, i.e. directed to 
general enlargement of mind, not professional 
or technical,’ a view dating from the Renaissance 
(medieval education at all levels was almost en- 
tirely vocational) and derived by the humanist 
of the 

was 


Quattrocento from classical 
sources. It this concept which 
dominated English education for three centuries, 


though it scarcely needs the bitter testimony of 


educators 


elevated 


a John Locke, himself a pupil at Westminster 
under the notorious Busby, to show how far the 
actual practice fell below the ‘liberal’ ideal. 
Utilitarian on the other hand, 
though it is obviously the oldest and most essen- 
tial kind of education, has always lain under a 
cloud of inferiority. Shakespeare’s rude mechani- 
cals were a scorned race; and in the eighteenth 
century little heed was paid to the Spectator’s 
common-sense argument that, in place of the 
tedious and useless grind of Latin grammar, boys 


education, 


* Headmaster of a County Grammar School. 
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of mediocre talent should be taught ‘such |ittle 
practical Arts f[e.g. surveying, shorthand and 
letter-writing] as do not require any great shure 
of Parts to be Master of them and yet may often 
come into play during the course of a Man’s Life. 


It was only when the Industrial Revolution struck 


that practical, vocational, utilitarian education 
came into its own. The history of education in 
this country since 1800 must be seen as a )- 
longed struggle between the liberal and th i- 


tarian concepts of education; a struggle, though 
whose outcome was never in doubt since every 
possible advantage was on the side of the i 
tarian forces. 

Yet ‘oe struggle still goes on, since the 
still many teachers and other educationists \ho 
hanker after a liberal in the old 
sense of the term, for all the nation’s children, 
whatever their nature, capacity or ambitions. 
What these diehards forget is that liberal educa- 
tion in the traditional sense has been shown to 
require a highly favourable set of conditions to 
make it practicable; it is only possible, in fact. in 
conditions of selection and segregation. Vitt b, 
one of the most renowned of the humanist ¢ 


education, 


cators, carefully selected the pupils for his Man- 
tuan their ability and promise and 
insisted on segregating them from the corrupting 


school by 


influences of society. Arnold of Rugby had 

lar ideas. But education now cannot concern it- 
self merely with the training and nurture of a 
small minority of gifted youth for high office in 


the State and in the professions; it is concerned 
With preparing the whole of the nation’s youth 
for living and making a living in the modern 
industrial community 
task 


a much more complicated 


Fortunately we have an example of what 
happen when an attempt is made to carry on 
liberal education, in the traditional sense, in 
possible conditions, The typical eighteenth-cen- 
tury public or grammar school was comprehen- 
sive intellectually, though not, of course, socia!ly 
It took pupils of all grades of intelligence or of 
none at all. The effort to teach an exclusively 
classical and literary syllabus to such a wide 
range of intelligences was obviously foredoomed 
to failure. The schools fell back upon what the 
Spectator called the ‘Heartaches and Terrors’ of 
Latin grammar teaching and the majority of 
pupils left school with a hatred of education and 
a contempt for the schoolmaster which are still 
not without influence in English society. 
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Such examples, though, have not banished the 
conviction that a liberal education must largely 
employ ‘liberal,’ ie. literary and intellectual, 
material. Even the secondary modern schools, 
many of them, are earnestly tarred with this 
brush. Yet D. H. Lawrence blew the gaff on this 
sort of thing when, in his ‘Education of the 
People,’ he pointed out that ‘the uninstructible 
outnumber the instructible by a very large 
majority’ and the only effect of trying to impose 
on pupils an education unsuited to their ability 
and interests was to arouse in them ‘a profound 
contempt for education and for all educated 
people.’ To believe that a literary or classical 
education must by definition be more liberal than 
a scientific or technical or practical education, 
irrespective of the ability or interests of the 
pupil, is to close our eyes to reality. 

How can we define a liberal education in 
modern conditions? Not whether the education 
is general or vocational in aim; it is when there 
is pleasure in learning that education becomes 
liberal, largely irrespective of content and pur- 
pose. A liberal education is one which gives 
the pupil the freedom of his own powers and abili- 
ties. In this sense, a vocational education may be 
liberal in the highest degree. 


A proper appreciation of this principle will be 
of paramount importance when we really get 
down to trying to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Crowther Report. If we really intend 
to keep all children in school full-time to the age 
of sixteen and part-time to eighteen, we had 
better start by realising that though the education 
of grammar schools is usually considered more 
literal than that of secondary modern schools, 
and although for the majority of the pupils in 
grammar schools it certainly is, it is not more 
liberal because it is more intellectual or literary— 
because it includes subjects like Latin and 
French and mathematics and academic physics 
—but rather because, on the whole, the content 
of grammar school education is more suited to 
the abilities and interests of its typical pupils 
than the educational of secondary 
modern schools is suited to their-pupils. And even 
in the grammar schools perhaps as much as a 
third of the pupils have little pleasure in dealing 
with the academic content of their education and 
are driven to substitute for joy in learning the 
narrowly utilitarian aim of ‘passing GCE.’ 


content 


the secondary modern 


schools that our main problem will lie, in the 


Nevertheless, it is in 


schools which seek to educate for life and labour 
the majority of children. Here we shall get no- 
where if we continue to act on the belief that 
education is liberalised merely by giving it a 
‘|-berai’ content. ‘For one man who is fitted for 
th study of words, said Ruskin, ‘fifty are fitted 
for the study of things.’ 

An intellectual may be genuinely 
iiliberal if, because of its inappropriateness to 
the pupil, it leads to a substitution of ulterior 
vocational motives for this delight in learning. It 
will help immensely in our educational efforts in 
the immediate future if we constantly remember 
that a child’s education can only be liberal in the 
wavy his own nature allows it to be. 


education 


Postscript: The above is not an attack on 
literacy or on discipline. Both are vital in any 
kind of education, practical or otherwise. 
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(3) The Debate on the Sixth 


By A. D. C. PETERSON* 


N any social question, conservative and tradi- 
| pn. minds—the natural majority in England 
—tend to accept the status quo simply because it 
has the authority of tradition—or is easily be- 
lieved to have, though in fact traditions grow very 
quickly, as every schoolmaster knows. ‘Sir,’ one 
of my grammar school pupils once said to me, 
‘don’t you think we ought to have some more old 
traditions in this school?’ He was rather shocked 
when I said I preferred new ideas. But in a 
society such as ours it is very necessary for a 
sceptic to subject ‘traditions’ to inquiry. The pro- 
cess commonly produces defensive rationalisa- 
tions, rather than reasons, from conservatives— 
and these may vary; recently, for example, the 
defenders of the traditional English sixth form 
have changed their ground. No bad faith is in- 
volved; it is simply that as the inadequacy of 
one rationalisation becomes apparent, others have 
to be substituted. The sceptic must examine all 
of them; for they may eventually be found to 
embody the truth which made the tradition first 
acceptable, and not until that truth is found can 
we proceed to the kind of conservative -reform 
which the English love so well. 

Let us examine, then, the new defence of the 
English practice of devoting 80 to 90 per cent. of 
the ablest pupils’ time from the age of fifteen 
onwards to three subjects, chosen exclusively 
either from the ‘arts side’ or the ‘science side,’ 
which at its worst produces extreme cases like the 
girl I questioned recently who had been taught 
nothing for her last two years at school but 
physics and mathematics, being excused the few 
general periods ‘because she was working for a 
maths scholarship.’ 

We hear very little nowadays of the defence on 
the grounds of ‘subject-mindedness,’ reflected in 
the Crowther Report’s contention that ‘a great 
emotional impetus’ exists urging the ablest fifteen- 
year-olds ‘to get down to the serious study of 
some One aspect of human knowledge’; and it is 
tempting to believe that this is because ‘subject- 
mindedness’ has been shown to be either a myth 
or a red herring. In its place, we are met by two 
new educational principles, put forward by the 
Headmaster of Winchester in his address to the 
National Union of Teachers: ‘the unequal dis- 
tribution of effort’ and ‘coherence of the major 
effort.’ If we regard the debate as important, 
which we surely must since our national future 
depends on the way we educate our ablest youth, 
we Ought to examine this new defence carefully. 
Our system differs from that of the whole of the 
rest of the civilised world, and there must be some 


Vivo) 
Mw 





‘Do that one again about never in the history 
of human conflict...” 


rationally expressible reason why we are right 
and they are wrong. 

The first principle, ‘inequality of effort,’ is re. 
garded as being absolutely vital. Now, all cur. 
riculum planning, at all stages, involves inequality 
of effort, or specialisation, in the sense that some 
subjects are taught rather than others, 
rather more than others. Jones minor 
in French rather than in Portuguese in the firs 
sense, and French rather than geography in the 
second. If we are to get at the meaning of the prin. 
ciple we must ask the further question: ‘inequality 
as between what variables?’ once 
that we are not concerned with specialisation in 
the first of Jones minor’s senses. A pattern con. 
sisting of four main subjects, e.g. physics, mathe. 
matics, history and German, studied equally in 
relation to each other, but unequally in relation 
to the whole range of subjects outside, is specific. 
ally condemned as sinning against the principle, 
Is it then used in the second sense, meaning that 
within the group of main subjects some should 
claim more effort than others, that classical spe. 
cialists should concentrate on Greek rather than 
Latin, or Latin rather than Greek? 


and some 


Specialises 


It is clear at 


At times it almost appears so, but it is impos 
sible to reconcile this interpretation with the ‘sin 
of the pupil recorded above. After all he is a 
free to work harder at his German than hi 
physics as the pure classic is to work harder at 
his Latin than his Greek. One is driven to the 
conclusion that ‘inequality of effort’ must be the 
inequality between the effort devoted to a group 
of closely related subjects in a traditional English 
‘side, and the very much smaller effort devoted 
to marginal interests in ‘minority time.’ But how 


does this differ from the principle of ‘coherenc ¥ 


of the major effort’? Or is there really only on 
principle and not two? 

It may help in solving this question if we ex 
amine also the meaning of ‘coherence of th 


major effort.’ This principle has a long and ref} 
spectable ancestry, deriving from Thring’s defenc ff 


of the classics as educating in ‘one noble subject. 
It is quoted in the Crowther Report as a criticism 
of many current combinations of arts subjects 
such as English, French and History, which ar 


suspected of being ‘insufficiently coherent. Buf 
what does it mean? And why is this particula § 


degree of coherence regarded as essential at th 
sixth-form stage? After all, the rest of Europe and 
America do not admire an education devoting 
85 per cent. of a pupil’s time between the ages a 
fifteen and eighteen to physics and mathematics 
for its coherence, so much as shrink from it for 
its narrowness. To say that our present peculiaf 
institution is soundly based on the twin principle 
of ‘inequality of effort’ and the ‘coherence of the 
major effort’ is only to say that one approves of 
it, because it is as it is. Reason and argument do 
not come in until we try to justify the purpose of 
this coherence and the degree and nature of il 
appropriate to the sixth-form stage. 

There are, I believe, two quite separate argu 





* Director of the Department of Education, Or 
ford University. 
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ments for ‘coherence’ in a sixth-form curriculum, 
but they are very rarely made explicit. The first 
is a purely practical one. If a pupil concen- 
trates on work within a very strictly limited 
range, then each piece of that work ‘supports’ 
each other piece. To construe Cicero in the morn- 
ing is of practical value to a boy who has to write 
Ciceronian prose in the evening; and a similar 
relationship exists between certain branches of 
mathematics and physics. This is a large part of 
Thring’s original argument for the classics. It is 
echoed by the Crowther Report's use of the word 
‘support.’ It makes teaching easier by producing 
a sort of internal motive, and from that point of 
view it is educationally desirable. But it is surely 
unacceptable as a guiding principle unless we also 
accept the view that it does not matter what we 
teach so long as it is limited and rigorous. And in 
that case we might just as well teach something 
‘useful,’ like accountancy. 

The second is a much more philosophic argu- 
ment. It accepts the premise that the purpose of 
education at this stage is to help the individual 
ultimately to make a coherent interpretation of 
his whole experience. It holds, however, that the 
best way to do this is to give him, from the age 
of fifteen onwards, an experience in considerable 
intellectual depth, but in a very narrowly limited 
and naturally coherent range. 


The assumption is—and the Crowther Report 
makes this clear—that this concentrated training 
and recognition of coherence will be transferable 
to other and wider fields. But those who doubt 
whether the English sixth-form system is really ‘in 
step’ while the whole of the rest of the world is 
out, have been asking three questions: first, is it 
really true that such a transfer takes place, or do 
those who have been educated from this early age 
in a purely literary and linguistic discipline tend 
to remain isolated from the range of scientific 
thought and vice versa? Second, is it really im- 
possible to make a wider range of experience than 
Latin, Greek and ancient history, or physics, pure 
mathematics and applied mathematics, ‘coherent’ 
to the clever pupil of fifteen to eighteen? After 
all, the world of which he will ultimately have 
to make sense is much wider than this, and there 
is surely something to be said for an education 
which tries to create coherence rather than simply 
to present it ready-made. Third, on what grounds, 
other than historical accident, have we alone of 
fully developed nations decided that general edu- 
cation should be completed and higher specialised 
education, within a narrow, coherent range, begin 
at the age of fifteen and a half? Unless we can 
identify these grounds it is very difficult to decide 
whether we are right. 


None of these questions are answered by 
simply telling us that ‘inequality of effort’? and 
‘coherence of the major effort’ are educational 
principles against which all sixth-form education 
outside England and Wales is at present sinning. 
Nor will anyone with experience of sixth-form 
education outside this country believe the Head- 
master of Winchester when he tells us—if he was 
correctly reported—that few boys are able to 


combine arts and science subjects. The ablest boys 
in France and Germany usually do well in both. 
If we regard this debate as being serious, the next 
stage would seem to be a reasoned discussion of 
the principle of coherence. 
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Blind Goddess 


By R. A. CLINE 


You can never tell which mood 
will prevail. There is the stiff-lipped, correct 
mood in which the court will examine the tables 
of the law, shrug its judicial shoulders and send 
the petitioning litigant away with empty hands, 
saying, ‘You are, it is true, the victim of im- 
moral behaviour, But Parliament has omitted to 
help you. We cannot legislate to make good their 
omissions, We are only a court of law.’ And 
sometimes for good measure there will be added 
the icy phrase, ‘We are not a court of morals. 
This is the ours-not-to-reason-why approach: 
Parliament is sovereign, the court interprets its 
commands. If you want to get justice, go along 
to the lobbies at Westminster and persuade the 
Government to introduce a measure of legal 
reform, but don’t come to us. 

Then, in violent contrast, there are the occa- 
sions when the judiciary, stirred to moral fervour 
about something, legislates unashamedly and with 
an expedition which makes parliamentary pro- 
cedures seem eternal. 


creature 


he Blind Goddess is a moody, unpredictable 


Two cases decided earlier this year provide a 
fair example of the judiciary declining to do the 
MPs’ work for them. In 1959 Parliament decided 
to do something about flick knives. It was ob- 
vious that the first thing to do was to prohibit 
their sale in shops. And so the Restriction of 
Offensive Weapons Act was passed, enacting that 
any person who manufactures, sells or hires or 
offers for sale or hire or lends or gives to any 
other person any knife which has a blade which 
opens automatically by hand pressure applied 
to a button, spring or other device in or attached 
to the handle of the knife, sometimes known as a 
‘flick knife, shall be guilty. ... It sounds a 
pretty comprehensive list at first sight. 

But it was not nearly comprehensive enough, 
and the result was that a Bristol shopkeeper who 
displayed a flick knife in his shop window was 
acquitted of doing anything wrong under the 
Act. One of the earliest lessons that every law 
student learns is that an article displayed in a 
shop window is not ‘offered for sale’; it is merely 
bait to attract the customer inside, or, in the 
language of the law, its display is an invitation 
by the shopkeeper to treat. Accordingly the shop- 
keeper neither sold nor offered for sale the offend- 
ing and offensive weapons. The recognised term 
to describe what he did was ‘expose for sale. 
And as the Act failed to contain any such term, 
the Divisional Court had to acquit the shop- 
keeper although he clearly acted contrary to the 
ill-expressed yet obvious intention of Parliament. 
So now another Act will have to be passed to 
stop up the leak. 

The Lord Chief Justice declined to perform 
Parliament’s function, that is, he refused to 
legislate by construing the Act as if the section 
(there is only one section in the Act) contained 
the words ‘expose for sale.’ ‘A naked usurpation 
of the legislative function under the thin disguise 
of interpretation . . .’ he quoted. Which is with- 


out doubt legally and constitutionally correct, 

The same thing happened in the second case, 
A shopkeeper displaying obscene photographs in 
his bookshop was acquitted for the very same 
reasons; for someone forgot to include the words 
‘expose for sale’ in section 2 of the Obscene Pub- 
lications Act, 1959. If legislative oversights of this 
calibre go on, we shall soon be feeling even more 
sympathy for Lord Denning, who frequently 
makes gallant but much-criticised attempts to 
save the country money and time by correcting 


parliamentary howlers from his judicial seat 
I 


* 
But this purist view does not always obtain, 
Consider the recent case about the Ladies’ 


Directory. Admittedly it was a ibout 
prostitutes, a subject on which the courts are 
particularly jumpy, almost ambivalent in their 
attitude. In that case the man who published a 


case 


guide for those seeking the services of prostitutes 
was found guilty of a number of offences which 
included that of conspiring to corrupt the public 
morals. It was contended that this was a 
dangerously vague category of criminal conduct; 
who can say what behaviour might not corrupt 
public morals? and how are the mores of our 
community on any given subject to be ascer- 
tained with reasonable certainty beforehand? 
Not unexpectedly, counsel for the ~accused 
pointed to the mass of legislation on immoral 
behaviour and urged the court that it was not a 
court of morals. Leave that function. he said in 
effect, to Westminster. 


But the House of Lords was in its fervent 
mood: ‘In the sphere of criminal law there re- 
mains in the courts of law a residual power to 
enforce the supreme and fundamental purpose of 
the law, to conserve not only the safety and 
order but also the moral welfare of the State; 
and it is our duty to guard against attacks which 
might be all the more insidious because novel 
and unprepared for.’ If this dictum is to be 
applied in its full rigour, then we can now move 
in and clean up the West End with a vengeance. 
The Home Secretary’s crowded legislative pro- 
gramme can be considerably eased. 


But then this was a case about prostitutes, and 
the courts are no doubt determined not to en- 
courage prostitution. Or are they? For the 
strange thing is that not long ago it was decided 
that a woman in a Soho ‘near-beer’ club was 
guilty of false pretences in persuading an 
American serviceman to part with his money in 
the belief that he was going to obtain her im- 
moral services and then failing to render them. 
So in this case the view was taken that the woman 
should go to prison for failing to sleep with her 
customer. Indeed it would apparently have been 
a complete defence to the charge if the prostitute 
had shown that she did sleep with him. And the 
publisher of the directory went to prison for 
furthering prostitution. The goddess seems to be 
not so much blind as squinting. 
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De Trop’ 


By PETER 


tMost I had forgotten how attractive the 
As Tropez area is, the loveliest part, for my 
noney, of that whole golden coast. It was over 
ten years since I last stayed there, and gaudy 
publicity seemed to have established that the little 
fishing town at the end of the peninsula, which 


eau and Colette once favoured because it 


Coc 
was quiet as well as charming, had become Left- 
Bunk-by-the-Sea, a newly modish international 


playground most notable now for high prices, 
blare of clubs, Klaxons and starlet scandals. 


the 

But in early May at least it is not yet de Trop’. 
There are a few advance cohorts of the jeunesse 
bronzée, the semi-intellectual blousons noirs; and 
af of the usual international sportsmen with 


their little toy women gather under Sénéquier’s 
g at cocktail hour. But for the time being. 


awnin 
the numerical balance in the town is still in 
favour of the residents; clubs are still shut, and 


night-time noise comes from the fishing boats 
starting up one-stroke engines which put-put-put 
out to sea like egg-beaters 


Also in early summer it is possible to enjoy 
the Jushness of the countryside in that southern 


tip of the Var, which to me is as near paradise 
as anywhere I know. Again, you may have to 
undergo ordeal by the Rock Pool English 
of Gassin and Ramatuelle (Is your name 


] gstone-Leotard?”’ a supercilious girl asked 
me. “Because if so, somebody has left you some 
dro sticks and a box of cigarettes from 
Fortnum’s!’). But Gassin in particular remains a 


unique vantage-point, perched like a little red 
co 1 a hilltop off the road to Toulon, just 
before the nondescript village of La Croix- 


Valmer, where the Emperor Constantine is sup- 


} . t 
55 In tne 


to have seen his vision of a cr 

\cross the valley from Gassin stand the mas- 
SI inks of the Chaine des Maures; to the right 
is a fiftv-mile view to Hyéres; on the other side 
’” nine separate headlands are distinguish- 
able. far past the Estérel, so like a spiky-spined 


dinosaur crouching down to drink; and on a 


eign 


clear early morning, there is a blur on the far 
sea-horizon that is Corsica, more than three 
hundred miles away 


s like Scot- 


In some respects Provence today 


land: the retreat from the land is on. because 
natural beauty does not make hard farming less 
hard. Shepherds are difficult to come by, and the 
t il dispatch of sheep to the cool of the 
1ins. and their autumn return described by 
Daudet in ‘La Rentrée du Troupeau, is now 
do »9y lorries. Many, incidentally, mistake the 
R i littoral for Provence, forgetting that for 
the three men of genius who have done most to 
immortalise it—Daudet, van Gogh, Pagnol 
Provence is mainly the northern, inland area 


around Avignon 


Yet in some ways rural communities are all 
me. In the small town of Cogolin, near St. 


Tropez, there was a Sunday-night fair at which 
farm labourers from Suffolk or Gloucestershire 
would have recognised their own kind, and felt 
at home. Children on the merry-go-round, today 


FORSTER 

preferring to ride in space-ships rather than on 
Disney animals; candy-floss for sale, and a warn- 
ing above the shooting-gallery that anyone win- 
ning a prize three times would be banned for the 
rest of the day. Ruminative elders and wallflower 
daughters seated at a distance, and the same small 
man trying time and again to set up a record 
on the try-your-strength machine. A few bold 
couples danced to the imported band, watched by 
the gang of local boyos, arrogant, aloof, envious. 
The fair was, said a local restaurateur retired 
from Paris, the town’s one big annual excite- 
ment: yet from now until September hundreds 
of thousands will be finding excitement in a 
world only a few miles away, though a million 
miles away in another sense. 

For what an absurd racket holiday-making has 
become! The one activity which, by its \ 
nature, should surely not be highly organised, has 
been turned into a pressure-group major 
industry—and before its PROs start reaching for 
their pens, let me agree that coach tours are 
doubtless a very good thing for people who want 
to go on coach tours. What always strikes me 
most is the inefficiency of the industry: indeed, 
it is bound to be inefficient and unsatisfactory, 


very 


because comfort and taste cannot be categorised 
accurately, any more than asterisks can exactly 
establish standards. I used both the Michelin and 
the Kléber-Colombes Gastronomic guides, and 
found neither particularly reliable. As for the 
AA Foreign Touring Guide, the wine-and-food 
boys have so got at it that it even offers a Glos- 
sary of Food Terms. Technical terms, which one 
might have thought to be more the AA’s pro- 
vince, are not included: in a moment of difficulty 
I needed to know the French for shock absorbers, 
and it was really very little use to discover that 
farcis means ‘a carp, stuffed. 


car peaux young 
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But then the world of phrase-books remains 
a mystery, the ultimate repository of out-of-date 
English — though admittedly modernity has 
broken into an Italian-English work shown me 
by a fellow-traveller which included the request: 
‘I wish to descend by parachute.’ It also offered 
the quite haunting sentiment: ‘I pity you.’ 

So in a corner like the Var, the local and the 
ind 


when they touch and try to coalesce. I remember 


tourist worlds co-exist are at their worst 
when locals in Gassin laughed because an Ameri- 
can novelist had bought for £500 two houses 
which could have been had for £50 apiece: now 
they would probably fetch £5,000. 
Land prices are mad, and I was asked £3,000 for 
ricity 


Profiteers 


nearer 


a one-room villa without water or elect 


twelve miles inland from St. Tropez 
are having a field day, though one pleasing irony 
is that part of the St. Tropez peninsula (which 
has stayed unspoiled simply because there is no 
through road round its coast) has been declared 
4 national park, and cannot be built on 

Even so, the lure to live down there remains 
strong, especially to writers. Those bright popular 
paintings whose colours appear to have been filled 
in by numbers, and the rose-twined reminiscences 
of Lady Fortescue have created a distorting par- 
tial image, but they cannot destroy the true and 
valid attractions of a part of the world which, for 
an Englishman, is accessible, can be lived in part- 
time, and in part understood, without the neces- 
sity to turn professional expatriate. Robert Muller 
has some cutting remarks in his new novel about 
journalists who dream of that place in the South 
of France, but it is no bad dream to 
of a southern post which a rope 
attached as corrective to the swirling currents of 
Fleet Street. (Mr. Muller himself goes down there 
to write his novels.) And it I 
dream—Derek Monsey has 
where, and I still think next time I shall find that 


bargain everyone else has missed 


nourish, 


to may be 


can be a practical 


just found 


some- 


Meantime, 
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... Dest 
moment 

of the day— 
Scottish 
Television 
time 


At the end of a long day, there’s nothing I like better. 
Sitting back in my armchair and watching STV! There’s 


always something, you know, interesting or amusing. 


e 


Always something different. Always something to look 
forward to. Don’t know how they do it. Perhaps it’s because 
STV’s what they call a national station. Scotland’s own 
television. Makes the whole thing kind of closer. More 
personal. They know what we like. 
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The Other Exodus 
Hedley V. Cooke, M. P. Dahdaleh, Salah J. Shawwa 


Agonising Misappraisal Herman Kahn 
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Asian Discrimination Dr. §. Soundranayagam 
Ihe 1918 German Offensive Correlli Barnett 
Psychiatric Training Dr. A. Piney 
Angola Refugees Denis Healey, MP, and others 





THE OTHER EXODUS 

Six, Before writing to comment on Mr. Childers’s 
article The Other Exodus in your May 12 issue, 
| wanted to wait for a week to observe outside 
reacthons 

Now, with that week gone by, I feel that the lack 
of effective rebuttal has borne out my first im- 
pression: this is an article of very great importance. 

Here I must make myself quite clear. In my 

ew-—and I think most observers of the Middle 
East scene would agree—there is one point made in 
the article which overtowers all others. Straight fact 
only is involved. It is Mr. Childers’s statement that 
he checked all radio broadcasts from the Middle 
East in 1948, and found that not a single appeal 
was ever made to Palestine Arabs by their leaders 
to leave their homes. 

About Mr. Childers’s other observations, I shall 
not comment except te refer to my own extensive 
study of the Arab refugee problem, embodied in my 
book Israel: A Blessing and a Curse; and to say 
that my views remain substantially unchanged a 
year after publication 

But before anyone's views on these questions can 
carry much weight, a basic obstruction to clear 
thinking about all these Arab-Israeli matters must 
be removed. I mean the consistently low quality 
of news and commentary on the Middle East avail- 
ible to readers in our Western lands. And it is by 
‘trating how terribly low that quality has been 
that Mr. Childers has rendered an immense service. 

For it would be hard to think of any point much 
more emphasised by Israel and the Zionists over 
the years than those alleged broadcasts calling on 
the Arabs of Palestine to evacuate their residences. 
And whether or not we ourselves regarded them 

i vital factor in the total appraisal of the refugee 

estion, it was always made abundantly clear that 
Israel’s government did so regard them. It had, here, 
the backing of a strong public opinion which ac- 
cepted the information as authentic. 

Thirteen years had to elapse, though, before any 
determined effort was ever made to find out the 
facts underlying that information. During which 
time many millions of words must surely have been 
written about the Arab refugees—-stressing, too, 
the menace to world peace from a persistent failure 
to find a solution. 

The implication, usually, was that the real facts 
about the flight were quite unobtainable. However, 

the International Press Institute conference at 
Zurich in 1954 it was brought out that, where the 
Middle East is concerned, the press often displays 
an inertia which would be unthinkable in its cover- 
age of other regions. 

Chat situation has not improved much. Nor was 
much improvement possible without more concrete 
evidence of the possible damage being done. There 
is One school of thought, moreover, which professes 
to regard this go-easy tendency as desirable. ‘By 
speaking out too plainly and strongly, you run the 


risk of stirring up trouble,’ the argument runs. 

Just in the past week, however, Mr. Childers has 
supplied a most useful bit of that much-needed evi- 
dence; and Time, in its May 19 issue, has helped 
matters by giving a jolt to that ‘don’t stir things up’ 
theory. 

Rather amusingly. on the same date as that Time 
issue, the London Zionist paper the Jewish Ob- 
server invoked an Israel policy standpoint, i.e., state- 
craft, as a reason why Mr. Childers should not 
speak out as he did. Not disputing those findings 
about the alleged Arab broadcasts, the paper's 
criticism ended: “If Mr. Childers wants the Israelis 
to commit national suicide, let him say so and 
give his reasons, but don’t weep crocodile tears for 
the refugees, when all you do is encourage them 
in a course of action that can lead them only to 
war and still greater suffering and frustration.’ 

Nor is even this the end of interesting develop- 
ments of the past few days. In its May 18 (') issue, 
the Times printed—without critical comment —the 
following: ‘Mr. Ben-Gurion, the Israel Prime 
Minister . . . denied in the Knesset yesterday that 
a single Arab resident had been expelled by the 
Government since the establishment of the State of 
Israel and he said the pre-State Jewish underground 
had announced that any Arab could remain where 
he was. He said the fugitives had fled under the 
orders of Arab leaders. (Italics mine.) 

Here are developments which, if followed up 
efficiently, could lead to a much wider opening of 
our news and information channels—an essential 
step towards any solution of the actual problems 
of the Middle East. These aims would, however, 
be rendered the more difficult were Mr. Childers’s 
disclosures to be taken up as a mere propaganda 
weapon against Israel. Yours faithfully, 

HEDLEY V. COOK 
24 Great Bounds Drive, Southborough, Kent 

* 

Sixr—-I am an Arab Palestinian refugee from 
Ramleh, in the occupied part of Palestine. My 
father was the owner of Ramleh Suda Buses Co. 
Ltd. until July, 1948. When the Zionist force, the 
Haganah, entered Ramleh and Suda, they started 
to commit atrocities and acts of murder. They used 
some of the buses to evacuate the Arab population; 
but as soon as the Arab drivers got to the nearest 
frontiers, they fled with the buses into Arab terri- 
tories. When the Zionists discovered this, they 
ordered the Arab citizens of Ramleh and Suda to 
leave for the nearest Arab border. Many of them 
died on the way. Some of my relatives were killed 
because they refused to leave their home in Suda 

I am writing you to express my great appre- 
ciation for Mr. Childers’s article in the Spectator, 
and to thank him very much for his honest facts 
Yours faithfully, 

M. P. DAHDALEH 
184 Tottenham Lane, N8 

* 

Sir,—-I would like to express my admiration for 
Erskine Childers’s courage and honesty. We, the 
Palestine Arabs, have not been able to make our 
voice reach international public opinion and con- 
vey the true story of the mass expulsion and 
terrorising of the population of Palestine. Mr 
Childers’s article seems to me like a light penetrating 
the darkness which surrounds our life and future. 

I am a Palestine Arab refugee who was forced 
to quit his home and land under the fear of being 
murdered by the Jewish terrorists. That was the 
general feeling that prevailed among us after the 
‘bloodbath’ of Deir Yassin. 

We Palestine refugees never had orders from 
any Arab leader or radio broadcast to evacuate our 
towns and cities: that claim is a fabrication which 
the Zionists used and are still using to mislead the 
world. Yours faithfully, 

SALAH J. SHAWWA 
President of the Palestine 
Arab Students’ Society in the UK 
4 Regent House, 72 Eversholt Street, NW1 


AGONISING MISAPPRAISAL 
Sir,—Because of my profound agreement with the 
premises Professor Peierls set forth in the first para- 
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graph of his review of my book, On Thermonuclear 
War, and the generally reasonable tone of his re- 
view, I am especially unhappy about his many mis- 
taken descriptions of my views. Unfortunately, I 
cannot claim that the book is so lucid, succinct and 
consistent that Professor Peierls should take all or 
possibly any of the blame. But I would like to make 
your readers aware of what my book is supposed 
to be saying on some of the points covered by Pro- 
fessor Peierls. in addition to making some comments 
on his comments. | will not. however, cover all the 
points which made me unhappy. 

PeieRLS: ... the RAND Corporation, that strange 
research organisation 

A strange epithet! 

Peers: Kahn is quite satisfied that the US would 
not strike Russia ‘out of the blue’ (p. 210). He evi- 
dently is not willing to concede the opposite possi- 
bility. ... 

Pages 191 to 205 discuss the possibility of a 
Soviet attack ‘out of the blue’ as opposed to one that 
results from a crisis. The section starts with: ‘It is 
hard for most people, including the author, to be- 
lieve that any nation would violate the balance of 
terror and start a war unless it was under great 
pressure to do so. The section discusses whether the 
Soviets could ever be in such a position that they 
could estimate that they could reliably strike us 
without suffering any significant retaliation. [t points 
out that it ts conceivable that they could, but that 
even in these circumstances they are likely to be 
Geterred by ‘imponderables and uncertainties’ even 
if they desire to attack 

The point is: (1) that no responsible US govern- 
ment should allow a situation to develop which 
would tempt the Soviets. or vice versa; (2) that de- 
terrence can be strained; and finally (3) that if we 
were conspicuously vulnerable then, ‘the mere 
recognition by US and European decision-makers 
of the possibility of such an attack could dominate 
or distort all international relations.” 

PeieRLs (in discussing Type If Deterrence): Can 
the fear of thermonuclear attack prevent or limit 
crises of the type of Korea or Laos (or Cuba)’ 

This seems to imply that I am suggesting a re- 
turn to the massive retaliation doctrine of 1954. I 
specifically make the point that all provocations in 
that class should be handled by peaceful or lim 
ited conventional actions as long as the Soviets 
retrain from using nuclear weapons 


PEIERLS: . it is assumed that the attacker can- 
not afford to waste his weapons on cities, but must 
concentrate on attacking the missile and bomber 
hases. 


All kinds of attack are considered. In particular, 
the first lecture spends most of its space consider- 
ing the effects of an all-out (early sixty) attack 
against US cities. In so far as I consider the pos- 
sibility that the Soviets would deliberately avoid city 
attacks, the main motivation is assumed to be their 
desire to use our cities as hostages to intimidate our 
counter-attacking against their cities. not their de- 
sire to economise on weapons 

PEIERLS (on the possibility of the city avoidance 
attack): But are we justified in relying on rational 
choices being made at this point? 

The word ‘rely’ is especially badly chosen "I spend 
ten pages (165-175) discussing the circumstances in 
which such attacks might be preferred by a Soviet 
planner and that it is therefore sensible for us to 
be prepared for the possibility. At no place do I 
predict that the Soviets would actually prefer this 
kind of attack. 

PeieRts: The productive capacity of: the country 
is assumed to continue at a rate reduced in pro- 
portion with the surviving resources. 

My discussion is somewhat unclear on this point. 
The graphs on pages 93 and 94 were calculated by 
Paul Clark using a simple eleven component input- 
output model of the economy. These calculations 
were checked by a somewhat larger twenty-one com- 
ponent model. However. our belief in recuperation 
is basically dependent on other studies which showed 
that the survivors had sufficient food, shelter, 
clothing. power. transportation, communication, 
tuel. fertiliser and skills to survive the attack so 
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that there were no shortages in these basic com- 
modities; and on simple general arguments (pages 
74-92); and some historical examples. 

Finally, | would like to comment that Professor 
Peierls did not give a balanced description of the con- 
siderations and assumptions used in my analysis. This 
is his privilege, so | will merely note that almost 
every point he uses to criticise me is explicitly made 
in the book and discussed in relation to other points 
which I consider relevant—although Professor 
?ierls did not choose to reproduce them. As for his 
implication that analyses such as mine are no substi- 
tute for negotiating a substantial measure of disarma- 
ment, I can only agree and hope that my studies may 
contribute to that end. As I said in the book (p. 7) 
* . . | believe that even a poor world government 
might be preferable to an uncontrolled arms race 
And barring a world government of some sort, then 
@. 226 -. the purely military solutions to our 
security problem are likely to be grossly inadequate 
in the long run, and may prove to be so in the shert 
run. If we are to reach the year 2000, or even 1975 

. . we will almost undoubtedly require extensive 
arms control metres. Yours faithfully, 

HERMAN KAHN 
Physics Department 
The Rand Corporation 
1700 Main St.. Santa Monica, California 


LED ASTRAY 

Sir,—Through the thin disguise of Jonathan Miller's 
humorous article ‘Led Astray,) which appeared on 
May 12, I recognised the school about which he 
writes and myself as the teacher to whom he 
erroneously refers as the headmistress. Perhaps, 
therefore, | may be permitted to correct impressions 
which might lead others astray. 

I well remember Jonathan as a_ red-haired, rest- 
less, precocious little boy of eight years old. He 
stayed, as he says, for six months, and after an 
interval of sixteen or seventeen years it is not sur- 
prising that his adult wit has concocted a hotch- 
potch of childish memories. 

Mr. Miller is obviously referring to the Rudolf 
Steiner methods of education, and veracity should 
take precedence over humour. 

No chanting or mystical movements ever accom- 


panied the morning verse, although certain 
eurhythmy exercises probably followed it. As the 
teacher in question, I know that every reference 


made to the aura is completely untrue. 

As for this business about Manu, in the curricu- 
lum of the Lower School history leads from the 
earliest mythologies to the facts of the present day, 


and what was presumably one story has been 
magnified and made ridiculous. 
There are many lesser inaccuracies not worth 


while to refute 

Is it likely, for instanee, that the Rudolf Steiner 
methods of education should be spreading in so 
many parts of the world, and that graduates in the 
arts and sciences should devote their lives to teach- 
ing in these schools, if, even at eight or nine years 
old, mathematics were confined to the multiplication 
tables in French? Yours faithfully, 

VERA COMPTON-BURNFTT 
The Old Cottage. Shootersway, Berkhamsted, Herts 

* 

Sin, Few people speak very warmly their 
schooldays: and your series of been 
for the most part disparaging or derisive: the few 
tributes to former teachers have come as refreshing 
changes. Not many of your contributors, and not 
many other people, appear to reflect with gratitude 
or even fairness on what individual teachers. or the 
schemes of teaching and organisation being applied, 
were aiming at, or on what some or all the pupils 
received unconsciously, or received consciously at 
the time, but have now forgotten they received. 

The latest of the series, the article by Mr. 
Jonathan Miller called ‘Led Astray,’ might have 
been a valuable comment on what was apparently 
a rather eccentric school. But it is so devoid of 


ibout 
articles has 


curiosity about the reasons and intended results of 
the eccentricities, and contains such apparently care- 
less statements, that I conclude Mr, Miller has been 
content to be lightheartedly facetious. 

To begin with, he ridicules a school which he 





knew for only six months, and at an age when he 
was learning the multiplication table. The glimpses 
he gives of his teachers are fascinating, and I am 
grateful to him for many smiles and chuckles, but 
surely a teacher so much devoted to ‘the story 
of Manu’ is entitled not only to our astonished but 
to our respectful interest? Perhaps, as in nearly 
all other schools, some of the teachers were inex- 
perienced, but his six months of painting on wet 
paper do not entitle Mr. Miller to gibe at a 
method that is cherished by most school pupils 
who have mastered it—and which was splendidly 
used by a once-famous artist called Turner. 

Mr. Miller mentions a book on painting by 
Rudolf Steiner, with coloured plates. Has Mr. Miller 
written carelessly or not? Is there, or has there 
ever been, such a book? 

Mr. Miller’s teacher evidently did not think musi 
cal notation a right subject of instruction at the 
stage of Mr. Miller’s class. But what puzzles me is 
Mr. Miuller’s statement that in recorder-playing he 
had trouble over the right and left hands. For no 
question of right or left arises. Even if a pupil 
held his instrument with the two hands the wrong 
way round (a fault the teacher should detect) it 
would make no difference to the tune he produced 
All he has to notice is the vertical arrangement of 
the apertures. | am sure hundreds of teachers teach 
their pupils, and hundreds of pupils teach each other. 
by direct demonstration such as Mr. Miller ap- 
parently condemns. What other method is there? 
Mr. Miller's statement that he was confused, and 
played a mirror image of the tune, seems to me to 
be meaningless. Progress, admittedly, is unlikely 
unless tunes begin to be played either from notation 
or by ear, but at no stage has a difference between 
right and left hands anything to do with it. 

If I could feel more confidence in Mr. Miller's 
accuracy | might gain still more wisdom from his 
enjoyable account.— Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM IDLINGWOKIE 
47 South Street Durham 





CHRISTIANSEN AND BEAVERBROOK 

Sir,—Leonard Mosley writes that as an editor | 
had ‘a childish belief’ that it was more important 
for a dramatic critic to report booing in the gallery 
than the performance on the stage. This is a 
petulant over-simplification of my attitude to the 
theatre. It is true that I demanded that the theatre 
should be ‘reported’ at all times. This involved 
three things: (1) to tell the story of the plot; (2) 
to give a critical appreciation; (3) to describe audi- 
ence reaction. And, of course, the three rules were 
interchangeable in the telling of the news according 
to the discretion of the critic. ' 

I was delighted to see that Alan Brien, in the 
first issue of the Sunday Telegraph, came out in 
favour of ‘reporting’ the theatre, and in my view 
the rules provide the soundest basis for intelligent 
and comprehensible criticism. 

Mosley that I wrote a letter giving him 
protection against cuts or alterations of his reviews 
without. consultation with him. I am delighted to 
hear it; I waged a constant. battle. against sub- 
editorial re-writing and alteration of the work of 
specialist writers unless they were consulted, 

I acknowledge that I failed with Mosley as a 
dramatic critic—and with Daniel George as a book 
critic. But it was an enjoyable and worth-while 
struggle. — Yours faithfully, 


Says 


ARTHUR CHRISTIANSEN 


Little Holland Hall, Holland-on-Sea, Esse. 


ASIAN DISCRIMINATION 

Sir. Mr. C. A, Gunawardene of the Ceylon High 
Commission in London finds it difficult to understand 
Christopher Hollis’s charge of racial discrimination 
against Ceylon. To get some idea of the racial 
hysteria that is kept simmering, he has only to read 
the reports in the Ceylon press of the speeches and 
pronouncements made by politicians and Buddhist 
clergy in the past six years or so. He is no doubt 
aware of the senseless slaughter and pillage that was 
turned on the Tamils a few years ago and of the very 
dubious part played by Mr. Bandaranaike and the 
armed forces under his control at the beginning of 
the riots. Here at least the facts are well documented 
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and fully justify the fears raised by Mrs. Bandaran- 
aike’s recent threat that the Tamils should take 
responsibility for the consequences should she be 
compelled ‘to restore law and order by other means,’ 
—Yours faithfully, 

S. SOUNDRANAYAGAM 
University of Hong Kong ‘ 


THE 1918 GERMAN OFFENSIVE 

Sir.—I have been commissioned by Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode to write a history of the German spring 
offensive of 1918 --to embrace not only the events of 
the battlefield, but the political and grand-strategical] 
background to the offensive. and the consequences of 
its failure. 

Should any of vour readers have any recollections 
or documents touching upon these events I should 
be most grateful for their help—Yours faithtully, 

CORRELLI BARNETT 
Catbridge House, East Carleton, Norwich, Nor 94W 


PSYCHIATRIC TRAINING 

sin, One of the charms of psychiatry 1s that most 
people with no training in medicine are convinced 
that their opinions are of outstanding value It is, 
of course, indisputable that the time devoted to 
training medical students in the art of diagnosing 
mental disorders is too short—I say ‘diagnosing’ 
advisedly, because the striking advances in the treat- 
ment of these maladies has been due to the :ntro- 
duction of physical and medicinal procedures. In 
other words, the subject has become more and 
more firmly anchored to general medicine. 

How many patients would have been fit for dis- 
charge from mental hospitals if only the procedures 
of Freud, Jung, analysts and hypnotists had been 
ivailable? The underlying theories of these metliods 
are fascinating, but need form little or no part of 
the training of medical students, whereas a sound 
knowledge of the present position of ECT and of 
such drugs as tranquillisers (about which even Mem- 
bers of Parliament do not claim to speak with 
iuthority) is a sine qua non for every doctor 

The nature of the body-mind relationship has 
fascinated men for thousands of years, and we are 
no nearer finding an answer than were the Grecks, 
but we do know that certain physical conditions 
ire essential for normal mental functioning. and 
every step forward has been along chemical linc 

That the psychiatrist, in the sense used by Mr. 
Kenneth Robinson, would make an admirable aiter- 
care officer for cases relieved by drugs is indisput- 
ible. but, apart from that, his main function ist 
be diagnosis.-—-Yours faithfully, 


152 Harley Street, WI 


ANGOLA REFUGEES 
Sin. May we appeal to your readers for help for 


the refugees from Angola, hundreds of whom are 
dying. An eye-witness writes of disease, dysentery, 
tuberculosis and leprosy. ‘More than half,’ he con- 
linues, ‘are women and children, I found a 


seven-year-old boy; the front of his body was three- 
quarters raw with third-degree burns from a phios 


phorus grenade two small children with shrap- 


nel wounds were huddled in one bed. A lad of 
twenty had a fifteen-inch bayonet wound through 
his chest . he had been told to stand wit! $ 
hands behind his back. A soldier had then bayoncted 
him from behind and thrown him into a rive! 
War on Want has established a special func to 


aid these refugees and undertakes to send every 


penny contributed direct to their relief, deducting 
nothing whatever for expenses. Contributions, ¢ 
or small, will be most gratefully received and should 
be sent to the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, MP, Hon 
Freasurer, War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, Ealing, 
London, W5. Cheques and postal orders should 


be made payable to ‘War on Want.’ Please enclose 
with your donation (whether cheque, postal order 
or cash) a slip of paper marked ‘For Angola 
Appeal.” Even a small donation may save the ‘ile 
of a human being. Yours faithfully, 


DENIS HEALY 
PENNER BROCK\ AY 
EDWARD CARPLNIIR 


War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, Ealing, W5 
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Theatre 


Mother Optimism 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Mother. (Pembroke, 
Croydon.) — Three 
Posts on the Square. 
(Arts.) 

NOTHING 

than 


staler 


1 
revolu- 


grows 
yesterday's 
optimism A 


thonary 


dramatist using material 





from a_ past revolution 


must be certain that it 
also contains the perspec- 
tive of his times 
Either he must find the 


a modern predicament, as 





own 


Hy 


parallel of 


Camus did in Les Justes, where he used the 
p d assassination of the Russian Archduke 
Serge in 1905 as a typical Resistance situation, or 
he st ruthlessly twist his material to suit his 
co porary viewpoint, as Brecht did when he 


ad. -d Gorky’s The Mother in 1932. 
Gorky’s novel, written in 1907, is a panorama 


of : stirrings of revolution, full of inflam- 
matory speeches, strikes, battles with the police, 
informers, hopeless trials, imprisonment and 
death. During all this Pelagea Vlasova, the 
mother of the revolutionary Pavel, gradually 


-omes to understand her son’s cause and by the 
if the book is taking an active part in it. 


Brecht concentrated exclusively on Vlasova’s con- 
version, Which happens early in his play, and on 
her subsequent experiences as an active worker 
for the cause. The play is a manual for effective 
action, openly didactic and highly relevant to the 
Germany of the early Thirties. Like Gorky’s 
book it is, in the best sense, a period piece 

Ted Willis, adapting the same novel in 1961, is 
much less successful. He appears to be trying to 
make a straightforward dramatisation of the 
book, but since the hectic revolutionary events 
are impossible to stage (and particularly ‘in 
the round’) he is left only with the most dated of 
the novel’s contents —the revolutionary optimism 
By the end of the evening, after all the talk of 
bright, glowing faces, hearts blossoming, the 
Cossacks just honest workers under the skin and 
Utopia round the corner, even a Russian might 
be excused for wondering what has happened to 
Mr. Willis’s sense of irony. The cast perform his 
1907 message of hope with great faith and 
charity. David McCallum’s Pavel burns with the 
hard gem-like flame of a beatnik Messiah, while 
Edwin Finn endows the police officer with all the 
most grotesque trappings of evil in what he 
presumably imagines to be the Brechtian manner 
Ruth Dunning plays Viasova with passionate 
concern but seems implausibly ladylike 
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Three Posts on the Square is the drama of a 
young captain in the French army standing up 
to a sadistic and megalomaniac general. General 
Villiers has agreed to force his exhausted troops 
into an ainost hopeless attack, which for reasons 
of politics and incompetence seems to have 

His pride is that his troops 
never fail him: and when the attack is a disaster 
he demands that men be 
for cowardice, and 
nand was for a 
iperiors Whittled him down 


to a reasonable three 


become necessary 
three chosen as 
examples, court-martialled 
shot. (His original d 


company, but his 


whole 


) Captain Roux resists this 
injustice so strongly that he is made one of the 
three. They are The other two try 
The regiment 


ill condemned 


to escape and are shot offers to 
but he understands the 
Villiers—a mutiny 
would give the general the ideal opportunity for 

Roux waits ind 
1] 


minute Villiers pardons him. The 


mutiny on Roux’s behalf 
nature of his struggle with 
the harshest repressive measures 
at the last 
general is left a broken man 

good, though fairly routine, 
play here; but the author, Leo Heaps, spoils it 
by blackening his villains beyond all probability. 


There could be a 


The court-martial in particular is a complete 


farce, though the 


ambitious officer who has accepted the general's 


president of the court, an 
order to secure a miscarriage of justice, would 
in reality be more than usually concerned with 
appearances. As it is, he read the 
charge, forbids any records or notes to be taken 


refuses to 


and throughout treats the verdict as a foregone 
conclusion. 


Ihe bits of physical action which happened 


three ARCNBISNOPS 


GIVE THEIR VIEWS ON THE PLACE OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION IN THE WORLD TODAY 





Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Geoffrey Fisher 
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Archbishop-Designate of Canterbury, 
Dr. Michael Ramsey 
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Archbishop-Designate of York, 
Dr. Donald Coggan 
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a motion picture bursting with life!! 


“It’s a great 
moment in the 
cinema... 


... a fine film, a brave, 
beautiful and dignified film. 
Sidney Poitier . . . is magnificent. 
Claudia McNeil . . . leaves a 
tremendous impression. 

I found it moving, full 

of accurate observation of 

life and often 
extremely 
funny... I 
hope you will 
see it. 99 
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Caubeeeniiad 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 












PO 


Like the accomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of 
expert knowledge, practice, and skill ; and 
like the fishing fly itself, it is both light 
and delicate. It is neither too 
sweet nor yet very dry. 
16/- bottle 8,6 half-bottle 

ad also magnums 32/- 
























Management of 
your Investments 


To have money inve sted in Stock Exchange SECULILIEs 
is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledg: 
necessary for their proper management is quite another 
There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad 
vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 
Bank has for many years offered a service for tli 
management of customers’ investments. This provides, 
at very moderate cost, all the advantages of expericnced 
investment management (in collaboration with your 
own stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 
requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 
also be used with advantage by institutions, public 
authorities and those concerned with the management 
of pension funds. Particulars of this service can Ie 
obtained from any branch of the Bank, or from thie 


Manager of the Trustee Department, 


wes WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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on-stage Were no more convincing. One of these 
was the start of the carefully planned attack. Two 
private soldiers are lying in their hut when a shot 
is fired. Someone dashes on shouting, ‘Get to the 
front line, everybody to the front line,’ after 
which there is much running from side to side 
of the stage and firing of rifles in transit. If this 
is representative of anything, it is only of being 
attacked. The departure to battle was easy 
enough in the good old days when a man only 
had to throw his cloak over his shoulder, draw 
his sword and shout, ‘Away! Now, with Phases 
A, B, C and D, not to mention Zero Minus 


Design 


Sixty, the event is best left undramatised. Equally 
unsatisfactory was the elaborate escape of the 
prisoners from a flimsy erection of struts and 
bars which served as a multiple set. Three Posts 
on the Square should perhaps have been a film 
—as in fact, in Paths of Glory, it almost was. 

Michael Craig gave an impressively direct per- 
formance as Captain Roux, and Douglas Living- 
stone was superb as the frightened soldier con- 
demned to death. Robert Eddison played the 
torments of General Villiers’s soul so energeti- 
cally that he defeated his purpose; one was re- 
minded only of acute indigestion. 


Advancing Sideways 


By KENNETH J. 


WHEN I was fleeting the 
time carelessly as Senior 
Promotion Officer, Grade 
Three, of the govern- 
ment-sponsored Council 
of Industrial Design, a 
distinguished overling 
(Grade One) asked me 
the 64,000 dollar ques- 
tion. ‘How,’ he said, 
‘would you spend an- 
other ten, twenty or fifty 
thousand pounds a year 
on the Council’s behalf—if you had it?’ Pushing 
aside the greedy impulse to ask for a carpet 
just like his, I suggested it should be used to help 
the Council in its long-established policy of 





advancing sideways. It could not, I felt, go for- 
wards on such small sums; they could only 
strengthen the work it was already doing. Going 
forwards would have meant setting up a 


fabulously expensive testing service, so that 
every one of the three thousand products which 
reached the Design Centre each year did so not 
only after being vetted on appearance by a panel 
of design ‘experts’ (advised by a technical 
assessor for each type of product)—as it is today 

but also after being subjected to a standard 
test of its efficiency. (A lot of people hope that 
even if the Council is never able to set up such 
a service the Government will eventually find 
some way of providing it.) 

If, however, I were still on the Council's staff 
today I would suggest the setting up of tests 
for Design Centre Award winners—if for nothing 
else. | say this after looking at the 1961 batch, 
which are now on view in the Design Centre, 
and at the judges’ reports on the thirteen ‘out- 
standing’ things they have chosen from the 
three thousand on view last year. Not that I 
have doubts about the efficiency of most of these 
handsome products. But the way they are pre- 
sented makes it clear that the Council should 
decide in future to take its awards either more 
seriously or much less seriously. 

It really must do one or the other. The main 
purpose of the awards is, of course, to pub- 
licise the Council, the Centre and good design 
generally, but things that are so well worth pub- 
licising deserve a more effective publicity cam- 
Paizn. This year some of the comments of the 


XUM 


ROBINSON 


award judges are so fatuous or so half-hearted 
that they may well deaden the impact of the 
campaign on the public mind. The fatuous 
examples include the deliciously ambiguous 
comment that a litter bin ‘lends itself to use in a 
wide variety of situations’ (no, no, not that!); 
the meaningless claim that the ‘absence of obvious 
styling’ on an oil-fired boiler expresses ‘an archi- 
tectural conception,’ and the tautologous state- 
ment that the three pieces of a carving set are 
‘carefully related to each other to form a related 
set.” Elsewhere you can read of shapes that are 
either ‘simple’ or merely “kept simple’ (what, 
I wonder, is the difference?), ‘expressive’ (what 
does that mean?) or ‘subtle’ (a carving fork is 
said to have ‘particularly successful’ subtlety). 

In all this I am not really sniping at the un- 
fortunate judges. They were in the unhappy 
position of anyone who is expected to say not 
only what he likes but why he likes it. The 
Council ought to spare the judges the terrible 
task of justifying their choice of outstanding 
designs. | would prefer to see no comments at 
ail than the sort published this year. But to do 
this the Council would have to take its awards 
less seriously. Better than any judges’ comments 
would be a straightforward description of the 
winning products (which we get now) together 
with the published results of successful tests 
on them. (The unsuccessful should, of course, 
be disqualified. I don’t think I'm giving away 
an important secret by saying that one year a 
chosen award winner was removed at the last 
minute because it broke down during tests. And 
it was tested only because one of the consumer 
associations happened to have the right sort of 
testing equipment in operation at that time.) If 
the Council cannot or will not see the wisdom 
of ensuring that its annual award winners are 
foolproof, it should at least prevent its two selec- 
tion panels (one for the Awards and the other 
for the Duke of Edinburgh's Prize for Elegant 
Design) from choosing products they feel in the 
least doubtful about. This year the winners in- 
clude a photographic slide projector with a handle 
that is ‘unpleasantly hot’ and a radio set— 
the one that got the Elegance Prize—with a 
colour on it the judges blenched at and controls 
they thought might be confusing. These were 
tiny criticisms, but there must surely be ct least 
thirteen other products among the three 
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thousand shown in 1960 which could have been 
given awards without qualified approval. 

My own award to the judges for the most 
naive choice of the year goes to their selection 
of a perforated metal litter bin which they say 
is attractive to look at and easy to clean. This 
object could, I am sure, cause a strike among 
the park-keepers of Britain—not just because its 
whiteness will soon match that of the Other 
Brand, but because the holes in its sides will 
need hefty work with a toothpick after a typical 
Bank Holiday of rain and discarded tomato 
sandwiches. Last year when the same bin was 
awarded a Design Centre diploma in a litter 
bin competition, the selection panel suggested 
it would be difficult to empty. How then did it 
manage to become a Design Centre Award 
winner? It might, more logically, have won the 
Elegance Prize. After all, the judges have said 
a lot about the appearance of the so-called 
‘elegant’ radio, but nothing has been said of its 
standard of performance—something that must 
concern everyone who buys it even more than 
what it looks like. 


Television 
Sans Commercials 
By PETER FORSTER 


So back to our moutons. Back to 
be confronted by a_ nubile 
lugging hypnotised 
around the ring in 
one of those circuses the BBC 
usually gives us as a_ holiday 
treat. Back on the same Whit 
Saturday evening to the televis- 
ing of the Ivor Novello Awards for pop songs, 
f occasion the BBC can 


negress 


crocodiles 





again the sort of 
always be relied upon to cover, just as we can 
be sure that David Jacobs will be enunciating 
the announcements with his awful earnestness, 
and Billy Butlin on hand to distribute the prizes. 
This was even duller than most, since the camera 
perforce had to linger on the inanimate faces 
of the most inanimate-looking men in the world, 
professional musicians. though there was one 
pleasing moment when the head of BBC’s Light 
Entertainment, Ec Maschwitz, tried to seem 
suitably surprised to find that he was awarded 
a special statuette 

After this the BBC again ventured out into 
the wide world for the Imperial Professional Asso- 
ciation Championships of Ice Skating from 
Nottingham. During this Mr. Max Robertson, 
sadly dwindled to a margarine-voiced commen- 
tator who doesn’t know talk from butter, dis- 
tinctly remarked of a contestant: ‘I think you 
could see from that glance of Basil Cudlipp 
Green’s why he’s known to his local friends in 
Bayswater as the Duke of Bayswater!’ In short, 
back to find BBC (which on the same even- 
ing offered four American-made films and one 
British serial thriller, plus Juke Box Jury, again 
with the perpetual Mr. Jacobs) was ever more 
steadily embarked on its present trend towards 
commercial television without commercials 

Back also to find that Tonight had come a 
cropper by importing that professional amateur, 
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WORLD'S GREAT 
HOLIDAY IN ‘61-IT'S 
‘VISIT INDIA YEAR’ 


INDIA ’61 means luxury air travel at new low 
costs. On domestic air routes linking 70 great 
cities, the Indian Airline Corporation with a 
flying record of twenty million reliable aircraft 


miles per year offers a 5°, concession in 


selected tours. 

INDIA °61 means air-conditioned rail travel 
at new low costs. Indian Railways, one of the 
world’s largest efficient networks, offers a 25% 
rebate. Also, combined _ travel-as-you-like 
tickets for thirty days carry a lump-sum con- 
cession. The cost of travel in India ranks among 
the world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food and accommo- 
dation at new low costs. The Federation of 
Hotels and Restaurants of India offer 5° con- 
cessions on normal rates. In India, hotels com- 
pare favourably with the world’s best in luxury. 
Many more tourist bungalows and converted 
palaces are now available. In India the best 
food (Oriental and European) is inexpensive. 
INDIA ’61 means big game hunting at new 
low costs. The Shikar Outfitters’ Association 
offer a 5% concession on schedule rates. 

INDIA °61 means front row seats for National 
Festivals. All State Governments and cultural 
academies will co-operate to ensure this. 


MAKE IT 


Max Bygraves, to sing nightly perversions of 
nursery rhymes, thus upsetting the programme’s 
natural bias of amateur professionalism; and 
they are persisting rather too persistently with 
the tiny forums which seem like nothing so much 
as a cuckoo clock, with two birds looking like 
Peregrine Worsthorne and Paul Johnson, while 
Derek Hart chimes in the middle. And if they 
cannot find another Geoffrey Johnson Smith 
they should surely cut down on the Johnson 
Smith type of feature and so spare Mr. Hart, who 
is by nature an easy, light and witty talker, from 
the constant necessity of lowering into camera 
and intoning such information as that exactly 
one year ago something-or-other happened every 
minute somewhere in the world. 

Over on commercial, there was the sadness 
of finding that Robert Morley and a host of 
other comedians from the Old Guard of West 
End comedy wasting their skill on a 
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Cinema 
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piffling little bit of Ruritanian nonsense, /f the 
Crown Fits (ATV). To judge by Mr. Miles Mal- 
leson’s hair-do’s, toupee-TV is already here 
But three things did enliven the week’s viewing 
One was the thought that those excruciatingly 
dull official speeches were actually happening at 
that moment in Moscow. Another was an ex. 
tremely funny play with an acute sense of social 


Soft Centre 


Spare the Rod. (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.) — A 
Raisin in the Sun. 
(Columbia.) 


I1’s a shame that Spare 
the Rod (director: Leslie 
Norman; ‘A’ certificate), 
with all its possibilities, 
couldn’t have been just 
that much better— 
tougher inside, where it’s 
soft-centred. You have only to compare the drab 
classroom scenes with those in—to take one re- 
cent, obvious example—Les 400 Coups to see 
the limitations and the superficiality of these. 
Already the film has been the subject of censor 
trouble, and one expected more fireworks. They 
must somehow have got damped on the way, 
because, in spite of rows and riots among the 
kids, there’s a basic sentimentality that only 











INDIA 61 


ten thousand images 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India Year’ or contact the India | 
Government Tourist Office, | 


28 Cockspur Street, London, §.W.1. Tel: TRAfalgar 1717 | 
4 GIS 6263 





just steers clear of the heavenly choir. 


Max Bygraves is the new master in a slum 
school where it’s hard to convince a boy he should 


| learn to read when he says his father, who can’t, 


earns £28 a week on the docks—‘and that’s 
more’n you do, ainit?’ What a likeable man Mr. 
Bygraves is, what an unactorish person he seems, 
which is exactly what is needed. Here he plays a 
man who was brought up in an orphanage on the 
principle of ‘treat ’°em rough’ and knows it 
won't do, that it is violence that makes violence, 
anti-love that breeds a kind of diffused hatred 
in everyone. He knows caning gets nobody 
anywhere. But Worrell Street School has 
the legal side of it well in hand; it knows just 
how far it can go. When a master understand- 
ably cuffs an impossible boy during a lesson, 
roused for a moment, he is rebuked: it’s illegal, 
he could be caught up with. But the slow 
sadism of the cane on the left hand (the right 
must be kept sound for writing with) is allowed. 
Geoffrey Keen provides most of the rough stuff, 
Donald Pleasence a brilliant performance as the 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


nuances, The Reception (Granada), by Peter 
Nichols, about a former lover who turns up 
and ruins an already uneasy wedding reception 
of the kind where the very contemporary 
hostess serves as canapés ‘a prune splil with 
a sausage in it and parmesan sprinkled top 
—prune surprise, 1 call it!” The third was an 
unadorned, direct-to-camera talk abou! the 
Theatre and Religion on BBC’s Meeting Point 
by Sir Tyrone Guthrie, a reminder that this 
much-misused medium can still on occasion be 
educative, intelligent and immensely worth while 
headmaster—a dry, defeated soul who talks with 
a cigarette in his mouth and seems to be cough- 
ing his life away. The children, though direct 


descendants of Doris, Mickey and Marlene in 
Put Out More Flags, are likeable and some 
touching, and you actually get a feeling of their 


feelings when they're appealed to in the right 
way. In fact, there are good things about it, 
but with a lot, a lot of limitations; the main 
limitation being the one so familiar to British 
films—a kind of emotional timidity and dim- 
ness, a bat-like blinking in the face of reality 
that has taken over from the older convention 
of understatement. Ten years ago, it was stiff 
upper lips that held the British cinema rigid; 


now, people have learnt to laugh and cry, but it 
is a fairly superficial relaxing, still constrict: 
that inability to let go, to feel and mind e) 
—enough to transfer the minding to an audience 
But even within these still narrow conventions 
a man of Mr. Bygraves’s warmth and humanity 
is an enormous asset in a film of this kind 

A Raisin in the Sun (director: Daniel Peirie; 
‘A’ certificate) has another actor whom it is im- 
possible not to like, not to believe in: Sidney 
Poitier. He, also, carries a good deal of a film 
which is very much a filmed play——close and 
claustrophobic, with wonderful moments of ‘still’ 
photography but little movement. It concerns a 
Negro family in Chicago which wants to ris 
in the world and buy a house without cock- 
roaches in it—a house which happens to be in a 
white district. What chiefly comes across with 
force is not so much the problems of colour 
and situation (which are posed and solved in a 
rather dubiously satisfactory way) as the family 
relationships—the portrait of a matriarchal 
family in which the adult younger on 
has not learnt to take its adult place, and of a 
violently explosive and emotional 
people in circumstances too small for them 

The family’s situation is remarkably like 
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of Rocco and his Brothers: in fact, the parallel 
and si 


of the American and Italian north ith 
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can be made quite a close one. In A Raisin in 
the Sun the Negro family has come north from 
the ‘impossible’ poverty and restrictions of the 
south. In Rocco, Milan is like Chicago—from a 
distance a fabulous city of prosperity and social 
freedom, which in practice turns out to be often 
indifferent and sometimes inimical. In both 
stories a tremendous mother is responsible for 
the move, and suffers when her family disinte- 
grates as a result of it. In both there is 
disillusion, but no thought of returning (except 
at the end of Rocco, where a dream of ‘going 
home’ can be roughly paralleled in the American 
film by the daughter’s dreams of an ancestral 
Africa). In both there is the same scarcely bear- 
able degree of passionate response to what life 
does to people, and to families—the same tears, 
uproar, upheaval, involvement. In both the people 
are, emotionally, too big for their boots, cramped 
by the physical restrictions of poverty and their 
social condition. In both the shade of a dead 
father keeps being invoked 


a 


And so on: the comparisons are endless be- 
cause the basic situation is so similar. Here the 
matriarch (Claudia McNeil) is not just tremen- 
dous, but lovable, and anyone who saw that 
fine littie film about a Negro adolescent in a 
white district, Take a Giant Step, will remem- 
ber the beautiful performance of the maid, 
played by Ruby Dee, who appears here again 
as Sidney Poitier’s wife. As for Mr. Poitier, there 
is no need to repeat how good he is. He is one 
of those actors who can transform a film, or 
a part, just by being there. But here he has 
more scope than usual for virtuosity—for 
subtlety, horror, nastiness. extremes of tender- 
ness and of desolation—and his range is enor- 
mous. All these in the one family, cooped up 
in the tiny flat which the film seldom leaves, 
tick away like time bombs. Sometimes we laugh, 
nervously !oud perhaps. And always the people 
take precedence over what is happening or 
said: you remember them for themselves, not for 
the argument or the polemics. 


A Mus‘ cal Nation 


By 


Ir should hardly be a 
matter for congratulation 
that a city of the size, 
wealth and _— civilised 
pretensions of London is 
able to fill the auditorium 
at Sadler’s Wells for most 
nights of the week; half a 
dozen cities a tenth of the 
size ought to be doing the 
same. And it certainly 
should not be considered 
any argument against the 
early removal of the Sadler’s Wells company to 
a new, more central, adequately equipped and 
reasonably resonant opera house. All the same 
one cannot fail to be cheered by the good 
business that has lately been done in Rosebery 
Avenue. The latest annual report of the company 
gives 78 as the percentage of seats that were sold 
during 1959-60, and the present season is likely 
to improve substantially on that figure. Equally 
striking, if rumour and my observation did not 
err, is the record of the various minority com- 
panies which have been occupying the theatre 
for the past month, The New Opera Company, 
it is true, had to offset good houses for its double 
bili of L’Hleure Espagnole and The Prisoner with 
a dismal, though predictable, loss on Volpone. 
But the Welsh National Opera Company’s one- 
week season did a brisk trade which cannot be 
more than partly accounted for by the presence 
in London of a large, well organised force of 
exiles from the principality (a musical nation, as 
the Rev. Eli Jenkins observed not wholly with- 
oui truth). Even more remarkable was the suc- 
cess of the Handel Opera Society last week: some 
70 per cent. of capacity, 10 per cent. more than 
last year. And this for a society which puts on 
Operas some of which have been collecting dust, 
unperformed in London, for more than 200 
years 





DAVID CAIRNS 


Handel's operas are apt to be looked on by the 
faithful with undiscriminating fervour. The two 
works performed last week, Rinaldo and Semele, 
show the world of difference between museum- 
piece Italian opera seria, ‘stiff in its brocaded 
glory’, and a still live 


the English line. For all its musical 





masterpiece descended in | 
riches | 


Rinaldo, preposterously placed in the time of the | 
First Crusade, tricked out with frustrated sorcer- | 


captive princesses and 
pashas, and studded with glittering set-pieces, is 
not an opera in a more than pedantically histori- 
cal sense. Not that the arias seem too long, or 
even lacking in dramatic invention; nor was the 
parade of strutting, gesturing figures without 
charm and distraction to the eye in the handsome 
and intelligent designs and production of Anthony 
Powell and Douglas Craig. But music and spec- 


esses, 


tacle, imprisoned in the trappings of the conven- | 


tion, never come together to procreate a new art. 


magnanimous 


In Semele, on the other hand, not a single number | 


seems musically or dramatically a moment too 
long; the mythological tale holds the attention; 
and there is a flexibility, a subtle varying of 
rhythm and pace and mood and a nice balance of 
soloist and chorus and orchestra, which achieves 


a continuous tension and movement and makes 


something which (for all that Handel was forced | 


by economic conditions to call it secular oratorio) 
can still be recognised as opera. It even turns to 


Operatic account the conventional repetition of | 


text in the splendid scene with Somnus (admir- 
ably played with a kind of hypnotised teddy-bear 
fixity by Owen Brannigan). With Robin Pidock’s 
attractive décor, and setting aside some wanly 
eurthythmic ballet dancers, the fine classical pro- 
duction by Colin Graham was exactly what was 
wanted—an incomparable improvement on his 
Orfeo at Covent Garden. Both operas were 


decently sung; Charles Farncombe’s conducting | 


was competent if not often more, and the Philo- 
musica played with real feeling for the music. 
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ITV 
Friday 2 June 
at 10.30 


APPOINT- 
MENT 
WITH... 


Malcolm 
Muggeridge 





talks to 
Muriel Spark 


novelist, author of 
‘The Ballad of Peckham Rye’ 
al, 
*“,~ 
The following have 
previously appeared in 


‘Appointment with...’ 


Arthur Miller 
Jacques Soustelle 
Viscount Chandos 
Dr. Patrick Dwyer 

Roman Cath Bishop of Leeds 
Sir Harold Nicolson 
Professor J. D. Bernal 
Danny Blanchflower 
Lionel Bart 
Cecil hing 
Sir Roy WV elensky 
Dr. Kurt Hahn 


John Freeman 


GRANADA TV 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world markets 
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Unlimited growth 


in paper markets 


WHICH ARE 


AUSTRALIA EXPECTS 
‘50% increase 
in next 10 years !”’ 





Mr. Ray Z. de Ferranti, Chairman of 

Reed Paper Products (Holdings) Ltd, says: 
“Australia is a nation with an exploding 
population. About 74 million in 1945, it has 
now reached 104 million and, if present 
trends continue, in ten years’ time will be 
nearly 13 million people. More than half of 
these will be under 30 years of age. 

“To keep pace with the needs of this grow- 
ing population, Australian manufacturing 
industry has spent more than £880 million 
on new equipment in the last 5 years. 


“Growth has brought prosperity and high 
living standards. Australians have a personal 
disposable income of £352 compared with 
£293 in the United Kingdom. 





THE COUNTRIES 


“Figures tell only part of the story. There 
have been big changes in merchandising. 
The growth of Self Service Stores—they 
handle more than half of all grocery sales 
though they represent only 15 per cent of 
stores—has stimulated the presentation of 
consumer goods in colourful well-designed 
packages. This has lifted paper sales. 
Australians are now using about 800,000 tons 
of paper and paper products a year. Over the 
next ten years consumption is expected to 
increase 40 to 50 per cent.”’ 


ITALY SAYS 
‘‘Demand may double 
by 1970"’ 
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Dr. Luigi Bruno, President of La Centrale 
Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. of Milan, 
Italy's leading finance corporation, says: 


“In answer to the challenge of a market of 








TO WATCH? 


170 million people, brought about by the 
Common Market, Italian industrial output, 
although still at a lower level than that of the 
other member countries, is now making 
more rapid progress than the rest of “The 


Six’. 


“Largely because of the demand for indus- 
trial and consumer packaging, the Italian 
paper and board industry is growing at the 
rate of about 12 per cent each year. 


“The Italian today uses on average only 
60 Ib. of paper and paper products com- 
pared with the average for the rest of the 
Common Market of about 140 Ib. This 
emphasises the vast potential for the Italian 
paper industry, mainly in connection with 
the industrialization of the South which will 
bring about a further improvement of the 
standards of life for people living in those 
areas—together with a widening of business 
opportunity. 


“It is to meet this demand—that may well 
be doubled in ten years—that we have jointly 
established SICAR with the Reed Paper 
Group to create a vertically integrated pack- 
aging organization.” 
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CANADIAN OUTLOOK 
‘‘Huge market 
potential ’’ 














Mr. Bill Soles, President of Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills, says: 


“Canada, supplying a strong and growing 
domestic market, is also the world’s largest 
exporter of pulp and paper. It is, after the 
L!.S.A., the second largest producer of these 
commodities. Abundant supplies of pulp- 
wood and power, and proximity to the large 
U.S. market, have led to the development of 
an industry equipped with large modern 
plants and utilizing up-to-date techniques. 


“In addition to a huge market potential in 
the highly developed economies of the North 
American continent, Canada is well placed 
to supply a major part of world require- 
ments. This is particularly true of the Western 
hemisphere, where the Latin and South 
\merican markets are expected to mirror the 
\igorous growth experienced in Europe. 

“In estimates recently prepared by the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization, it 
is anticipated that demand will double in 





these areas in the 20-year period, from 1955 
to 1975. In total volume the increase in 
North and Latin America will be twice that 
in Western Europe. Our Company (which is 
part of the Reed Paper Group) serves all 
these markets, and plans to participate in 
their growth to the fullest possible extent.” 


BRITAIN STATES 
‘Britain's prospects 
are bright”’ 











Vr. Hector G. Paul, Chief Executive and 
Director of the Paper and Board Division 
of the Reed Paper Group, comments: 


“Last year, on average, each of Britain's 52 
million people used two cwt. of paper pro- 
ducts. Demand today for paper and board is 
56 per cent higher than 10 years ago. This 
rate of increase will be maintained and 
indicates a bright future. 

“Last year the output of the British paper 
industry increased by 11 per cent as against 
only marginal rises in other industries. In- 
creased demand for packaging by the cloth- 
ing and food industries more than offset the 


“NEARLY £30 MILLION 


INVESTED 
OVERSEAS—SO FAR” 


says Mr. Philip G. Walker, Managing Director 


of the Reed Paper Group. 





“The Reed Group is already anticipating a surge 
in demand for paper, board and packaging pro- 
ducts over the next ten years as forecast by our 
experts—for instance 50° in Australia, 25° in 
Canada and 100°, in Italy. 

“In Australia Reed Paper Products are one of 
the leading makers of packaging products. 

‘“‘Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Limi- 
ted, valued at $65 million (approximately £24 
million), is one of the largest pulp and paper 
manufacturers in Canada, most of its products 
being exported to the U.S.A. 

“In Italy we are in partnership with La Centrale, 
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temporary fall in demand by others—-such as 
domestic electrical appliances. 

“We are still a long way behind the U.S.A. 
average consumption of paper of nearly four 
cwt. per head--and this underlines the 
enormous potential in the U.K. 

“The growth factors are tremendous. Even 
more paper is needed for commerce, indus- 
try and publications of all kinds. New packa- 
ging techniques are being developed, and the 
growing versatility of paper products en- 
sures that this trend will continue in the 
coming years.” 


Paper consumption in ibs. per nead 


of population 1959 
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one of Italy’s most progressive organizations. 
There, in addition to our paper and board conver- 
ting activities, we are building a carton board 
mill. 

“With our partners Sande Tresliperi A/S in 
Norway we are already well advanced in the con- 
struction of a £24 million pulp and paper mill for 
the production of corrugating material. 

“In our overseas partnerships, we add our 
technical, research and production experience to 
our associates’ invaluable knowledge of local 
markets. 

“All these overseas interests, apart from their 
own intrinsic value, give the Reed Paper Group a 
basis on which to grow in each of the main trading 
areas of the Free World—the Dollar Market, the 
Commonwealth, the Common Market and the 
European Free Trade Area. 

“They represent so far a total overseas invest- 
ment approaching £30 million.” 














REED PAPER GROUP A world-wide partnership 


producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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Non-Fiction 


| ; | Frank Baines 


IN DEEP 3s. 6d 









Clive Bell 


ART 







Helen Cam 


MASTERPIECES IN PAPERBACKS. ittzssin ss. 


Clarence Day 
LIFE WITH FATHER 3s. 6d. 


















Alfred Duggan 


JULIUS CAESAR 3s. 6d. 






Alexandre 


Dumas 
ADVENTURES WITH 
MY PETS 5s 


Rowena Farre 
SEAL MORNING 3s. 6d. 


w@ GREY Sanicy 
aShor¢ walk DANCING IN THE 


4 STREETS 3s. 6d. 


Arthur 
Koestler 
DIALOGUE WITH DEATH 5s, 


Paul de Kruif 


A MAN AGAINST 


INSANITY 3s. 6d, 
Patrick Leigh 
Fermor 


' 5 
Palinuru THE TRAVELLER'S TREE 6s. 


THE 
| UNQUIET — Raymond A. 


a ARROWS Pl cere rena 3s. 6d. 
THE FRENCH NATION 





L. T. C. Rolt 


ISAMBARD KINGDOM 
BRUNEL 6s. 


Miriam 
Rothschild & 


Theresa Clay 
FLEAS, FLUKES & CUCKOOS 6s. 


Sadected and biutradkaced fy { ote A. J. P. Taylor 


(;RAHAM GREBRNE , tae BISMARCK: 
The Man & The Statesman 5s. 











Kenneth 
Walker 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND 5s. 
Fiction 


Pearl Buck 


THE PROMISE 5s 
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New Paperbacks 





The Quality of Living 


By 


F the mixed strands of opinion which make 
O}; the doctrine of the New Left, its con- 
cern with culture is the most original and dis- 
tinguishing. Its recent, rapidly developing 
interest in the level of culture, in the standard 
of art, education and entertainment and the 
whole way of life in which they are embedded is 
something relatively new for a political move- 
ment, even if it was faintly anticipated by the 
niellectual Marxism of the 1930s. It is a natural 
enough development. Britain’s shrivelled int=r- 
national importance cuts down the practical 
elevance of thinking about foreign policy, how- 

anxious and concerned it may be. The eco- 
ymic distress that remains is comparatively 
limited in extent. It is easily overshadowed by 
the disappointing nature of the social transfor- 
mation brought about by the Welfare State. 
Poverty and unemployment have given way, not 
to a vigorous and fertile social democracy, but 
to debased affluence and mass culture. Nine- 
teenth-century Liberals and the Labour Party 
in this century have fought, in turn, against politi- 
cal and economic privilege. It is reasonable to 
ee the historic task of a progressive movement 
at the present time as the removal of the last 
cultural obstacle to equality, whose persistence 
as frustrated the efforts of earlier reformers. 

The two books which originally focused this 
interest in culture, Richard Hoggart’s The Uses 
of Literacy and Raymond Williams’s Culture 
and Society, 1780-1950, have been reissued as 
paperbacks (Pelican, 4s. and 4s. 6d.). This event 
appropriately coincides with the appearance in 
the series of Fabian tracts of Richard Woll- 
heim’s Socialism and Culture (Fabian Society, 
4s. 6d.), an elaborate and detailed criticism of 
the point of view they have inspired. The Uses 
of Literacy is descriptive and critical, it offers 
no recommendations. In its closing paragraphs, 
Mr. Hoggart renounces any attempt to suggest 
remedies for the unattractive and_ perhaps 
nenacing state of affairs he describes. The book 
takes the form of putting two pictures side by 
side: the first of the traditional way of life, 
moral attitudes and enjoyments of the Northern 
industrial working class, the second of the cul- 
tural diet provided for its members by commer- 
cial mass-producers of printed matter, and of 
the responses which that diet is calculated to 
evoke. At the centre of the older order was a 
warm, stable family life with a fixed system of 
respected roles. The attitudes it nourished were 
of a responsible, tolerant, stoical, mildly puritan 
ind moralising sort. Local and autonomous, they 
included suspicion of the remote and abstract, 
indifference or hostility to ‘Them,’ the rich, the 
educated and powerful. The invasion of this 
order by the fragmentary and sensational pro- 
ducts of mass culture is tending to replace 
tolerance by a gutless nihilism, class solidarity 
by cynicism, self-respect by the 
idulation of the common man, communal 
tivity by private fantasy. Mr. Hoggart is not 
ilarmist about this erosion of values. He insists 


oO 


crass self- 


ac- 


in the resilience of the older order, sustained 
under the impact of flashy and degrading 


triviality by the demands and responsibilities of 
family life. The Uses of Literacy owes a good 
deal to Orwell’s Road to Wigan Pier. Its 





ANTHONY 


QUINTON 
survey is more comprehensive, impersonal and 
calm than Orwell’s, but, like its predecessor. it 
is well written and often very funny, above all 
in the splendid exemplary parodies of ordinary- 
man columnists and of pulp novels. 

Culture and Society is for the most part a 
history of ideas, in particular the ideas of cul- 
ture, industry, democracy, art and the masses, 
as considered by English writers from Burke and 
Cobbett to Leavis and Orwell. But in the final 
chapter Mr. Williams moves on to work out his 
constructive views, and it must be said that 
the historical part of the book is conspicuously 
more satisfying than the earnest, and in the end 
apocalyptic, woolliness of the conclusion. Mr. 
Williams is a dull writer who expresses himself 
in a tone of heavy and persevering piety. His 
conclusion starts off, intelligibly enough, with 
an attack on the pejorative suggestions of the 
word ‘mass,’ which he takes to be the current 
synonym of ‘mob,’ and on the view that to 
communicate with a large number of people of 
different kinds is inevitably to oversimplify and 
to talk down. From the point at which he traces 
this mistake to the ‘dominative’ idea that mass 
culture must be some sort of exploitation of a 
majority by a minority, and sees the creation of 
a common culture as the cure for it, the dark- 
ness progressively deepens. A concept of ‘equality 
of being’ is passed mysteriously before the 


reader’s eyes. Bourgeois individualism is con- 7 


trasted, at an exceedingly abstract level, with 
the working-class ideal of solidarity. At the end, 
in a final glorious outburst, the development of 
a common culture is hymned with a profusion 
of more or less Hegelian metaphor. ‘Diversity 
has to be substantiated within an effective com- 
munity, and so on. Every imaginable cake 
must be had and eaten simultaneously. There 
can be no doubt of the generosity and openness 
of Mr. Williams’s ideas, but they are altogether 
too diaphanous to convey anything firm enough 
to accept or reject. 

Mr. Wollheim, at any rate, has succeeded in 
precipitating something definite enough to subject 
to criticism from the general idea of a common 
culture. He regards it as a kind of pastoral 
English version of the ideals of Zhdanov, senti- 
mental, philistine, ultimately fatal to individuality 
and thus to the highest culture, to art. Following 
Mill, he pleads for a plural culture as the 
necessary condition of creative excellence, this 
being generally achieved by exceptional, dissident 
individuals. His polemic is not properly directed 
at Mr. Hoggart, who is concerned only with the 
inferiority of mass-produced culture to the 
traditional culture of the working class. And it 
applies to Mr. Williams only by bluntly making 
for him some of the choices which he himself 
fails to make. But even if Mr. Hoggart and Mr. 
Williams do not actually accept the things Mr. 
Wollheim objects to, the ideal of a common cul- 
ture gets from Mr. Hoggart, and ultimately from 
Orwell, its affection for the working-class style 
of life: from Mr, Williams, and ultimately Dr. 
Leavis, its dislike of the metropolitan literary 
intelligentsia. In Mr. Wollheim, thoroughly 
conscious of belonging to this these 
valuations are firmly reversed 

His approach to the subject is made clear 


class, 
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by an essay he wrote a year or two ago on 
George Orwell in Partisan Review. In it he 
scornfully dismissed The Road to Wigan Pier 
as a piece of out-of-date journalism. It had 
the virtue, he considered, of raising the question 
what it is to be a Socialist in the broadest pos- 


sible—that is to say, cultural—terms. But it re- 
turned a disastrously bad answer with its 
sentimental adulation of working-class life. A 


harmless passage about a working-class domestic 
scene is set about with something like venom 
ind described as crude sentimentality. The plain 
fact is that Mr. Hoggart’s older order makes 
Mr. Wollheim’s gorge Its admirable soli- 
darity will be superfluous in a Socialist society, 
when ‘They’ are no longer on top, and its 
suffocating cosiness is undesirable in any cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Wollheim regards the family 
with as much liberal suspicion as he 
does the State, and with a more intimate detes- 
tation. Like Shaw, he wants to abolish the poor, 
not to make everyone else like them. But where 
Shaw hated their poverty, fecklessness and in- 
temperance, he hates their congested domes- 
ticity. In his view, the proponents of a common 
culture ignore the fact that the older order they 
admire had no place for art because they are 
not interested in art. Theirdemands for humanisa- 
tion of work and for the abolition of the educa- 
tional ladder would be seriously prejudicial to 
social welfare. It is more rational to concentrate 
on the achievable enrichment of leisure and on 
the most productive use of our educational re- 
sources. 

Mr. Wollheim is very much a liberal or nega- 
tive Socialist. He wants to limit the sphere of 
collective action by the community to removing 
all discoverable obstacles to free individual de- 
velopment. One can admire the subtlety and 
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Jack 
Kerouac 


DR SAX 


‘His very good novel is vivid, moving, 
funny’ OBSERVER 10/6 


| 
| 
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MEXICO CITY BLUES 

An inspired sequence of poems by the 
acknowledged voice of the beat genera- 
tion 14,6 


Recent Eve rgree n 
Profiles 


produced and _ illustrated, 
and lucidly written’ 
6/- each 


‘Beautifully 
authoritatively 
OXFORD MAI 


NAPOLEON COCTEAL 
THE ETRUSCANS 
HOMER THE ALCHEMISTS 
THE CATHEDRAL BUILDERS 
WALT WHITMAN 
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God Was in Christ 
Donald Baillie 


Josephine Culbertson 


| Shakespeare’s Doctrine of 
Nature 
John F. Danby 


The Alexandria Quartet 
Justine, Balthazar, Mountolive,* 
Lawrence Durrell 


_ Selected Poems 
T. S. Eliot 


Richard Ellmann 


The Inheritors 
William Golding 


The White Goddess 
Robert Graves 





| Liturgy and Society 
A. G. Hebert 


Makers of Mathematics 
Alfred Hooper 


The Modulor 
Le Corbusier 


Archy’s Life of Mehitabel 
Don Marquis 


| The Entertainer 
John Osborne 


American Government and 
Politics 
Allen M. Potter 


Literary Essays 
Ezra Pound 


_ Education Through Art 
| Herbert Read 





Eric Roll 








8/6 


_ Contract Bridge Made Easy 
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Yeats: the Man and the Masks 
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12/6 
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12/6 


A History of Economic Thought 
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ramification of his arguments, and respect the 
concrete proposals he puts forward for the wider 
dissemination of genuine culture, while still 
wondering whether the proposition he advances 
comes to anything more than the common cul- 
ture that it negates. His named opponents would 
repudiate State control of the arts as indignantly 


| as he, and they would applaud all his schemes for 


general enlightenment. What they might well 
reject is the ultimate emotional premise of his 
argument, his affection for bourgeois bohemian- 
ism and his palpable distaste for the family- 
centred life of the working class. And about 


| this many non-Socialists would agree with them. 





Classic Examples 


‘Most educated people,’ wrote Alfred Zimmern 
in his preface to the first edition of The Greek 
Commonwealth, now republished in paperback 
form by Oxford at 10s. 6d., ‘have their own 
vision of ancient Greece.’ It is almost, one might 
Say, a matter of taste: the prudent look to ancient 
Greece for measure, the lecherous for licence; 
the young rebel points to Alcibiades, his house- 
master deposes that Plato was a Christian born 


| before his time, and intellectuals everywhere 


enthuse about the love of speculation—forgetting 
the long intervals of ‘National Service’ which 
would have been their lot. But Zimmern, the man 
of affairs, though by no means ignoring this 
pleasing diversity, insists very properly on 
geographical and economic realities. In practical 
terms, how did the city state keep going? Thus, 
Zimmern tells us, and thus; by tears, labour and 
steel. Certainly there were dialectic amusements 
and sculpture, plays, torch races and banquets; 
but don’t forget, says the dour Sir Alfred, that 
porridge and herbs were the basic diet, that 
houses were draughty and beds crude, that the 
land was reluctant and the men were exceedingly 
cruel—lacking in that nice regard for human life 
which is now de rigeur in all enlightened (and 
Hellenophile) circles. 

M. Rostovtzeff’s Rome, translated from the 
Russian by J. D. Duff (Galaxy Books, 13s. 6d.), 


| the succeeding volume to the author’s The Orient 





and Greece, renders somewhat the same service 
for both republican and imperial Rome as 
Zimmern for the Greece of the city state. Steady 
background stuff, that is, in massive contrast to 
the mercurial adventures of Ceasar and his 
associates as described by Alfred Duggan in 
Julius Caesar (Grey Arrow, 3s. 6d.). Mr. Duggan 
is writing straight history here, not one of his 
novels, but he is as vivid and blandly tolerant 


| aS ever—though admirers of the Divine Julius 


will not find this book up to Rex Warner’s two 
recent studies. Those who still find the Roman 
scene rather bleak will receive further stimulus 
from Jack Lindsay’s Ribaldry of Rome (Best- 
seller Library, 3s. 6d.). This is an anthology of 
brief translations, all of them by Mr. Lindsay, 
most of them from poetry and most about-love. 
So why the title of ‘Ribaldry’? Because Roman 
love-making, says Mr. Lindsay, was always jolly 
and often coarse. So are his own translations. 
But it is unwise to linger too long in Mr. 
Lindsay’s world of gay tipplers and amorous 
godlings: that way lie dangerously frivolous 
notions of the ancient world and its religion. To 
remind us just how grim this religion could be 
from time to time comes Robert Graves with 
The White Goddess (Faber, 12s. 6d.). Professor 


| Graves himself admits that this is a ‘very difficult’ 
| and even a ‘very queer’ book; and certainly his 
| discussion of Welsh bardic lore is a stumbling- 


block. However, his main thesis, that the true 
language of poetic myth is bound up with the 
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worship of the Moon-Goddess, with the female 
principle of divinity, that is to say, rather than 
with the rational and Apolline principles by 
which aboriginal myth was ‘contaminated,’ is 
fascinating and polymath in presentation. But 
why, one is tempted to ask, is Professor Graves 
such an assiduous supporter of these messy 
matrilinear institutions? After all, Apollo and 
the invasion from the North brought intellectual 
discipline to Greek life and religion, and much 
needed order to the arts. But one may suppose 
that to the brooding anarchist of Majorca 
discipline and order mean Charterhouse and the 
Army all over again, and we know how firmly he 
has rejected all that. 

Martin P. Nilsson’s Greek Folk Religion 
(Harper Torchbooks, 10s.) is also a bit grim at 
times, dealing as it does with popular supersti- 
tions and emphasising their depth and import- 
ance. When he is talking, for example, about the 
Eleusinian mysteries Mr. Nilsson has a good case; 
but I should have thought he was far too earnest 
about satyrs, garden gods and the rest, who surely 
stand, in the end, as much for sexual licence as 
for agricultural fertility. In rather the same way 
Alain Hus’s pithy and nicely illustrated little 
book, The Etruscans, translated by Jeanne Unger 
Duell (Evergreen Books, 6s.), seems to insist far 
too much on Etruscan tendencies to monotheism 
and respectability. M. Hus says that the Etrus- 
cans were in fact much more ‘modern and warm- 
hearted,’ by which he merely seems to mean 
much more domestic and smug, than Theopom- 
pus and others allow. But even if this were true, 
why does M. Hus think it such a good thing? Are 
there to be no more cakes and ale, even in 
retrospect, in this middle-class age of ours? 

SIMON RAVEN 
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NEW WYVERN BOOKS 


Varnished pictorial covers 
Pocket size 
No. 22 


A PLAIN MAN LOOKS 
AT THE CROSS 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead 


The title of this book promises well since Our Lord 
died for ‘the plain Man.’ In this account of Christ's 
work, both deeply moving and intellectually satisfying, 
the author shares his insights and discoveries with his 
readers. 2s. 6d. ni 


No. 23 
THE BIBLE IN WORLD 
EVANGELISM 


By A. M. Chirgwin 


This book is the result of a world-wide three-year study 
underiaken by Dr. Chirgwin for the United Bibk 
Societies. 3s.6d. net 


No. 24 
A SERIOUS CALL 
TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE 
By William Law 


This edition marks the bicententary of William Law’ 
death. Readers will find that Law has much that is 
pertinent to say on the vexed problem of how to pre- 
sent the truth of the Christian Gospel to the man o! 
today. 3s. 6d. net 
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CAMBRIDGE 
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Six more ‘general’ paperbacks available 


World Prehistory 
GRAHAME CLARK 
A stimulating outline providing a unified frame- 
work to which the non-specialist reader may 
relate further archaeological information. 


13 plates; 7 maps. I5s. net 


The Evolution of Physics 


A. EINSTEIN & L. INFELD 


‘The excitement of the scientific adventure is 
most happily conveyed.’ THE TIMES. Dr Infeld 
had added a new introduction. 135. 6d. net 


Constitutional 
History of England 


F. W. MAITLAND 


A rare combination of high speculative power 
with exact knowledge of detail. 15s. net 





The Great Experiment 


FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


A history of the American people. ‘Achieves 
brilliant success in giving, not merely the neces- 
sary facts but the necessary understanding.’ 
D. W. BROGAN in THE SPECTATOR. 12s. 6d. net 


Dubliners 


To judge by sporadic press reports and pictures 
—the latest, in an American magazine, showed 
him gallivanting in a Harpo Marx wig—Brendan 
Behan is still fighting a losing battle: not against 
drink, which can reasonably be regarded as a 
symptom, but against his addiction to being an 
entertainer. With the single exception of Ustinov 
there can be no better company for an evening; 
and Ustinov’s art is by comparison professional, 
contrived. Behan is still the inspired amateur 
of his house-painter days, too generous with his 
talent to deny it to friends, or for that matter to 
anybody who happens to be around: a talker and 
singer for talking and singing’s own sake, 
spontaneous and out-giving. By what miracle did 
he manage to complete Borstal Boy (Corgi Books, 
5s.)? It is long, too long, but incomparably the 
best work to come out of Ireland since the war; 
beside it, The Hostage looks tawdry, as if he 
were continually saying to himself, ‘Ah, they’re 
getting bored, let's have an old song’-—much as 
he used to do when playing court jester at Irish 
country houses before audiences that in earlier 
days he would have despised. 

When Behan was first pointed out to me he 
was painting the facade of the now defunct 
Harcourt Street Station; when I first heard of 
Rex Taylor he was, if memory serves, a quarry- 
man; both fulfilling Yeats’s specification for Irish 
literature, that it should come up from the people. 
Mr. Taylor had had some poems published, and 





| 
| 


Hutchinson's acceptance of his Michael Collins, | 


now republished by Four Square Books (3s. 6d.), 
gave him the encouragement he needed to leave 


| 
| 


his job, start up a small bookshop in Cork, and | 


begin to write as an occupation. The book de- 


served the praise it received, a professional and | 


clear-headed biography: but its successor, 


Assassination (Hutchinson, 25s.), is not in the | 


same class (it is also not a paperback, but per- 
haps | may be forgiven for including it here). It 
is written after the manner of an Evening 
Standard crime serial, even to the extent of em- 
ploying single-word paragraphs like 
Consternation! 

‘Fate decreed, he can write, “otherwise than that 
the brooding Irish storm should be settled by the 
fair winds of peace’: he can even describe a court 
scene in the words ‘the spectators awaited the 
Judge's reply with baited [sic] breath.’ And little 


atlempt is made to examine the character of Sir 


Shakespearian Tragedy 
H. B. CHARLTON 


Professor Charlton examines the major tragedies 
and shows how Shakespeare developed his tragic 
art. 10s. 6d. net 


Psychology of Religion 
R. H. THOULESS 


Henry Wilson—the leading contender for the 


| distinction of having been the most malign back- 
Stairs influence of his day. When Mr. Taylor 


allows the story of the murder and the trial to 
tell itself, without embellishing it with journalistic 
tricks, it can be absorbing; but his explanation 
of why the murder took place when it did, though 
interesting, is less clear than he confidently boasts 
it is going to be in his preface. 

The Penal Laws, 1691-1769, by Maureen Wall. 


| though a paperback, would also not ordinarily 


be regarded in that category: it is the first of a 


| series planned by Irish Historical Studies, and 


A discussion of the sources of reiigious belief— 
traditional, experimental and rational. ros. 6d. net 


DPEFEEEFEF 4444 $4444 446444-4444644464446444644664 


from all booksellers 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


published by the Dundalgan Press (5s.). This kind 
ol work, too short for a book and too long for 
an article, is apt only to find its way into some 
accommodating but remote academic journal, if 
ii is published at all: yet it deserves a wider 
audience, being a very fair and readable account 


| of the fate of the Irish Catholics under what was 


not (as Miss Wall shows) as cruel a tyranny as 
has generally been supposed, but nevertheless as 
degrading as anything the English have ever in- 
flicted upon a subject people. 

BRIAN INGLIS 
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the second series of 


UNIVERSITY 
PAPERBACKS 


the present chaos of 








‘In 
paperbacks’, said the New 
Statesman, it is heartening 
to come across a series that 
aims at a particular audience 
and caters for specific needs.’ 


UP14 The Wealth of Nations Vol. 1 15,'- 
UP15 The Wealth of Nations Vol. 2 
Adam Smith, ed. Edwin Cannan 15,'- 
UP16 Modern Elementary Logic 
L. Susan Stebbing 7,6 
UP17 A Survey of Russian History 
B.H. Sumner 12 6 
UP18 TheLast Romantics GrahamHough 12 6 
UP19 Western Political Thought 
John Bowle 12 6 
UP20 Introduction to Astronomy 
C. Payne-Gaposchkin 16, - 
UP21 An Economic History of the British Isles 
Arthur Birnie 12.6 
UP22 The Common People 
G. D. H. Cole and R. Postgate 126 
UP23 A History of Ireland E. Curtis 12 6 
UP24 An Introduction to Ethics 
William Lillie 76 
UP25 Elements of Metaphysics 
A. E. Taylor 12 6 
UP26 Mathematics of Engineering Systems 


Derek F. Lawden 126 


a selection from 


METHUEN'S MODERN PLAYS 


Shelagh Delaney The Lion in Love 46 
A Taste of Honey 4 
Brendan Behan The Quare Fellow 36 
The Hostage 3.6 
John Arden Sergeant Musgrave's 
Dance 36 
Harold Pinter The Caretaker 36 
John Mortimer The Lunch Hour 
and other plays 5 - 





METHUEN 








THE FONTANA 
LIBRARY 


‘Books one always meant to buy but 
never did.’ ECONOMIST 


THE RENAISSANCE 

‘Brilliant edition, Pater’s most famous work, 

illustrated with great skill, introduced by an 

exemplary essay from Sir Kenneth Clark.’ 
PHILIP TOYNBEE [Illustrated 6s 


BERNHARD BERENSON 
THE ITALIAN PAINTERS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE 
‘Berenson is the most considerable art critic 
writing in English since Ruskin.’ 


LISTENER Illustrated 6s 
F. W. MAITLAND 
DOMESDAY BOOK AND BEYOND 


‘A unique blending of legal and historical 
scholarship and philosophic insight.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES &s6d 
LORD ACTON 
LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY 


‘Among the great historians. A brilliant 
introduction by Professor Trevor Roper.’ 


TRIBUNE 6s 
H. A. L. FISHER 


HISTORY OF EUROPE VOL. I 

HISTORY OF EUROPE VOL. II 

‘A great piece of historical writing. 
Extraordinary clarity.’ SPECTATOR Each 9s6d 


ARTHUR BRYANT 


PEPYS: THE MAN IN THE MAKING 

PEPYS: THE YEARS OF PERIL 

‘Surely these volumes will live as amongst 

the best of English biographies.’ 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


EDMUND WILSON 
AXEL’S CASTLE 
‘Great originating book. How freshly this 
great introduction to modern literature 
still reads.” OBSERVER 6s 
TO THE FINLAND STATION 
*A marvel of industrious scholarship and 
narrative power. One of the great radical 
monuments of our time.’ PHILIP TOYNBEE 


7s 6d 
THE ROMANTIC AGONY 
“The classic work. Clinical examination of 
the perversions and obsessions behind nine- 
teenth century European romanticism.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 7s6d 


L. DUDLEY STAMP 
BRITAIN’S STRUCTURE AND SCENERY 


‘Probably the best popular account of 
English geology.’ J.B.8.HALDANE (Illus. 7s6d 


JOHN OMAN 
GRACE AND PERSONALITY 


‘Brilliantly examining the relation of divine 
grace to human free will.’ 


E DAILY TELEGRAPH 63 
BETWEEN MAN AND MAN 
‘Invaluable. Five of his most significant 
works supplementing J and Thou.’ 
MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 63 


WILLIAM JAMES 


THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 

‘A classic... containing much of general 
Christian value.’ CATHOLIC HERALD 


RUDOLF BULTMANN 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


‘There is scarcely a page which is not fresh 


and illuminating.’ 
THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 6s 








Each 7s 6d 
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.-- All Remind Us 


BioGRAPHy is at the very least a restfully satis- 
factory way of learning history. At the most it 
provides an understanding of a man in an his- 
torical situation, which would have been difficult 
to convey in any less personal form. It would 
be impossible to replace those vast ‘official’ bio- 


| graphies—Morley on Gladstone, Lady Gwendo- 


lin Cecil on Lord Salisbury—in which the details 
of an age are deposited side by side with its most 
momentous happenings, while for those with less 
time to there are the short studies: 
Cavendish on Wolsey or Johnson on Richard 
Savage. Biography does not seem to flourish so 


spare 


| profusely elsewhere, but it is one of the most 
| prominent features of English literature. 


Of those examples which the paperback re- 
volution has made available to us at the price 


| of thirty or forty cigarettes, Keynes’s short 


Essays in Biography (Mercury, 7s. 6d.) are al- 
ready minor classics. More than half of the book 
deals with economists—Malthus, Marshall, 
Ramsey, Edgeworth and Jevons—and the other 
studies are sometimes only a few pages in length. 
But they are written unforgettably. Nobody, 
having once read the character of Lloyd George 
—knowing Keynes to be partisan, knowing him 
to be unfair—nobody, I say, could fail to have 
his opinion of ‘this half-human visitor to our 
age from the hag-ridden magic and enchanted 
woods of Celtic antiquity’ profoundly marked by 
such a reading. What better verdict is there on 
Mr. Asquith than that he ‘possessed most of the 
needed gifts of a great statesman except ruthless- 


| ness towards others and insensitiveness for him- 


self’? I hope that many people will read these 


| studies. To do so is an education in style and in 


| of Pepys, of which two volumes—The Man in the 
| Making and The Years of Peril—now appear in 


| that it stands well in comparison with the self- 


volume of Pepys’s detective work, carried out 
| in order to avoid implication in the Popish plot 


| for the military power. From it all emerges a 








humanity. 
After this concision Sir Arthur Bryant’s life 


the Fontana library (7s. 6d. each), seems prolix. 
It is a biography on a grand scale—even the third 
volume would not take us to the end of Pepys’s 
life, only to the end of his career—and the fact 


revelation of its subject’s famous diary says much 
for its quality. In fact, the account in the second 


and to confound his accusers by a knowledgeable 
counter-attack, has the fascination of a thriller. 
The details existing in Pepys’s papers of the life- 
story of Colonel Scott, the principal witness 
against him, would make a good picaresque novel 
and also throw some lurid light on the tactics of 
Whig party managers during the reign of Charles 
IT 

With Sir Philip Magnus’s Kitchener (Grey 
Arrow, 6s.) we arrive in more modern surround- 
ings—though not so modern that we cannot ad- 
mire a general who greeted journalists with the 
injunction, ‘Get out of my way, you drunken 
swabs!’ This is rather refreshing. The biography 
follows the Sirdar and the C-in-C, South Africa, 
through their campaigns and gives a wise and 
detailed account of the famous Kitchener- 
Curzon row—a battle royal ending in a victory 


sympathetic impression of a not too sympathetic 
man, ‘the portrait of an imperialist,’ who nar- 
rowly escaped outliving his time. 

More specifically political in its interests and 
considerably more economical in its writing is 
A. J. P. Taylor’s Bismarck which also appears as 





a Grey Arrow (S5s.). Mr. Taylor’s study is the 
story of how a great statesman shaped a bow | 
which no one else could bend and which others | 
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after him imagined themselves to be capable of 
handling—with disastrous results. This is an ex. 
cellent book—well written and concise—and the 
atmosphere of unwilling admiration which jis 
present in it is perhaps more of a tribute to 
Bismarck than any more explicit judgment. 

M. Maximilien Vox’s Napoleon (Evergreen 
Books, 6s.) is ordered according to the best Gallic 
recipes for brilliant paradox. Starting from the 
assumption that everything ordinary has been 
said about Napoleon, he gives us his economic 
theories, his attitude towards the Jews and ends 
by celebrating in him ‘two contradictory ideals of 
our time: the big business man, paralleled by a 
champion Stakhanovite.’ In all this, however, M. 
Vox does not escape the usual dilemma of the 
French historian faced by the necessity of find- 
ing something to justify the existence of a national 
hero, who, on balance, did harm to his country, 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Mass History 


As the paperback revolution goes on its admir- 
able though sometimes capricious way, it throws 
up in new refurbished form the solid favourites 
of the recent past. Shiny covers are now respect- 
able for history as for all else; the serious student, 
reading list in hand, is being well done by. 
Among the best of recent offerings is Cole 
and Postgate’s The Common People (Methuen, 
12s. 6d.), first published in 1938 and revised in 
1946, a determined shot on the eve of the Welfare 
State to chart the progress of the British working 
class in the age of industrial free enterprise. 
Fifteen years later the glum inconclusiveness of 
its closing passages seems more or less right. But 
why quite so gloomy? There is a feeling as of a 
millennium frustrated. The answer seems to be 





HARPER TORCHBOOKS # 


PSYCHOLOGY The Briefer Course 
William James 14s. 


AS THEY LIKED IT A Study of 
Shakespeare’s Moral Artistry 
Alfred Harbage Ils. 6d. 


FROM CLASSIC TO ROMANTIC 
Premises of Taste in 18th Century England 


W. J. Bate 10s. 6d. 
THE MODERN THEME 
Ortega Y Gasset 10s. 6d. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE Eleven Studies in Managerial Qualities 
Perrin Stryker 12s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF ALOR 4 Psychological 
Cora Du Bois Study of an East Indian Island 
Vol. I 15s. Vol. II 13s. 6d. 


THE NATURE of THERMODYNAMICS 
P. W. Bridgman Ils. 6d. 


ON CHRISTIANITY Early Theological 
Writings 
Friedrich Hegel (Ed. by Richard Kroner and 
T. M. Knox) 15s. 


PASCAL The Emergence of Genius 


Emile Cailliet 14s. 
DANIEL DERONDA 4 Novel 
George Eliot 16s. 


Distributed in the U.K. by Hamish Hamilton 
Ltd., 90 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 
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Paperbacks from Oxford 


4 


ALBERT CAMUS 





GALAXY BOOKS 


Man, Culture, and Society 
Edited by Harry L. Shapiro 13s 6d net 


A Scientific Theory of Culture 
Bronislaw Malinowski 9s net 


Rome 
M. Rostovtzeff 
4 pages of maps 13s 6d net 


Love, Power, and Justice 
Paul Tillich 6s net 


Albert Camus and the Literature of Revolt 
John Cruickshank 9s net 


English Romantic Poets 
Modern Essays in Criticism 
Edited by M. H. Abrams 15s net 


Victorian Literature 
Modern Essays in Criticism 
Edited by Austin Wright 13s 6d net 


Christian Discourses 

and The Lilies of the Field and the Birds of the Air 
and Three Discourses at the Communion on Fridays 
Seren Kierkegaard 

Translated from the Danish by Walter Lowrie 

11s 6d net 


GREAT 
SEAL BOOKS 


Cornell University Press 


Beginnings of the American People 
Car! Lotus Becker 15s net 


YALE 
PAPERBOUNDS 


Yale University Press 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography 
Randall Stewart 11s 6d net 


Poems 
Alan Dugan 
Introduction by Dudley Fitts 10s net 


Toward a Mature Faith 
Erwin R. Goodenough 10s net 


The Myth of the State 
Ernst Cassirer 11s 6d net 


Science and Common Sense 
James B. Conant 11s 6d net 


Frustration and Aggression 

John Dollard, Neal E. Miller, Leonard W. Doob, 
O. H. Mowrer, Robert Sears, in collaboration with 
others 10s net 


The Integrative Action of the Nervous System 
Sir Charles Sherrington 16s net 


Oxford University Press 








Phaidon edition. 


partly that the authors are continually hoping— 
and failing, as they would admit—to find, among 
the intricacies and conflicts of obstructed reform 
and impotent trade unionism, some development 
of a basic political and social consciousness 
among the Common People. 

It is a false hope: if the eighteenth century 
saw the emergence of the mob as a polifical 
weapon to be used merely for the ends of its 
temporary leaders, popular reform in the first 
two-thirds of the nineteenth century owed its 
success largely to the lead given by a group of 
middle-class radicals who were for the first time 
prepared to make the causes of the lower classes 
their own, rather than the reverse. If one agrees 
with the authors that the Chartists were ‘pitiable’ 
and ‘without dignity, it should be remembered 
that Chartism failed largely because working- 
class agitation was, for a while, abandoned by 


the middle-class radicals who had worked with | 


it to secure the Bill of 1832 

A truly working-class movement gets under 
wav only later, with the solid establishment 
of trade unionism; and even then the split 


between radicals and workers endures, perpet- | 
uated by the inflexibility in politics of a mass | 
trade union movement organised for economic 


action. Given this, the authors seem to find it 
hard to decide whether to measure the progress 
of the workers by acceptance of Socialist theory 
im government or by economic advance; they are 
saddened that the second should not imply the 
first. If, as they conclude, the Two Nations still 
exist. and (as they forecast in 1946) the age of 
mass consumption is here to stay, their gloom is 
justified; but these are so not because the reform 
movement has fallen apart, but because it was 
never really together. On the increasing caution 
ol the electorate, whatever the reasons, they were 
more correct than they can ever have feared. 

By comparison, Halévy, whose mammoth 
History of the English People in the 19th Century 
is now brightly reissued (Benn. 6 vols., 12s. 6d. 
each), turns the issues upside down. Eisenhower- 
like, he is depressed by the creeping advance of 
sombre Socialism: he sees the rightful goals of 
the working class as economic emancipation 
without slavish dogma, and political recognition 


in a framework of free enterprise. The growing | 


strength of trade unionism merely means mutual 
obstruction between employer and employee. 


Production is restricted, and with the decline of | 


laissez-faire Britain approaches 1914 with weary 


inevitability. In detail, Halévy’s work will long | 
provide an impressive quarry of raw materials: | 


but in general the Victorian era is still near 
enough for each generation to prefer to write its 
history again for itself. 

Other new paperbacks broadly pepper the his- 
torical field. Life on the English Manor, by H. S. 
Bennett (Cambridge, 13s. 6d.) and Powicke’s The 
Reformation in England (Oxford, Ss.) are excel- 
lently printed and produced. Unillustrated, 
Burckhardt’s Civilisation of the Renaissance in 
Italy (Muller, 6s.) is less good value than the old 
There are also Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Peru (Muller, Ss.), Machiavelli's The 
Prince in an adequate new translation (Penguin, 
3s. 6d.), his History of Florence in a ponderous 
old one (Harper, |5s.) and Birnie’s rather dull 


| Econemic History of the British Isles (Methuen. 


12s. 6d.). Finally, two oddments in the Evergreen 
series: The Alchemists, by Caron and Hutin, and 
The Cathedral Builders, by Jean Gimpel (both 
fs.), small and attractively produced and tinged 
(especially the first) with that slightly exotic 
quality that somehow marks the products of the 
Grove Press. 


WILLIAM PLOWDEN | ©@OOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OO 
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CONSTABLE 


THE LAST PURITAN 
One of the worl: 
by George Santayana 

THE ROAD TO XANADU 
A study in the way 

of the imagination 


by John Livingston Lowes 13 


MIDDLETOWN 
A study in modern American culture 
by R. S Lynd and H. M. Lynd 


DOVER 


THE STORY OF THE TITANIC 
As told by its survivors 


dited by Jack Winocour 


THE HEAR T OF THOREAU’S 
JOURNALS 

edited by Odell Shepard 

GAMES ANCIENT 

AND MODERN AND HOW 
TO PLAY THEM 

by Edward Falkener 


BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETS 
by Joseph de Marliave Iss 


THE ENJOYMENT 
OF CHESS PROBLEMS 
by Kenneth S. Howard 10s 


HOW TO SOLVE CHESS 
PROBLEMS 

by Kenneth S. Howard 

CHESS AND CHECKERS— 

THE WAY TO MASTERSHIP 

hy Edward Lasker s 


PAPER FOLDING FOR 
BEGINNERS 

The Japanese art of ‘Origami’ 

by W. D. Murray and F. J. Rigney 8s 
SINGULAR TRAVELS, 
CAMPAIGNS 

AND ADVENTURES 

OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN 

by R. E. Raspe and others Rs 


BARNES AND NOBLE 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 
by W. J. Coville, T. W. Costello 
and F. L. Rouke 

GUIDE TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE FROM 

BEOW ULF THROUGH CHAUCER 
AND MEDIEVAL DRAMA 

by D. Zesmer 8 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 
AND CRITICS SERIES; 
NATHANIEL HAW THORNI 
by Arlin Turner 


THOMAS WOLFI 
by Ri hard Walser - 


’s great novels 


16s. 


6a 
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Magnolia and Buckskin 


Two of the most influential myths in America 
in the nineteenth century were those of the Old 
South and the Frontier. The first was used to 
justify a status quo intellectually stagnant, phy- 
sically indolent, morally defensive and gilt- 
laden. The second emerged from one of the most 
concentrated outbursts of energies in history— 
the mastery of a continent at once an inviting 
paradise and a hostile wilderness. Two of the 
classic reappraisals of these myths are now 
available in paperback, and should be read by 
anyone remotely interested in America. W. J. 
Cash’s The Mind of the South (Mayflower, | 2s.) is 
subjective in approach, impressionist in method— 
but though the brush strokes are sometimes wild 
and hurried, the resultant picture seems to have 
caught a basic truth about the Southern mind. 
Cash discerns behind the aristocratic pretensions 
of the plantation owners the persistence of a 
backwoods mentality. Whereas Allen Tate and 
John Crowe Ransom idealise the agrarian way 
of life, Cash is aware of what Baldwin noticed 
about the South, its ‘vulgarity, ignorance, fussy 
and arrogant pretension, unmitigated rowdyism, 
bullying insolence.’ 

His main thesis is that despite, or because of, all 
attempts to modernise the South—the vicious 
Reconstruction period, the sudden embracing of 
Progress in the shape of the cotton-mill—there 
has been little fundamental change in the mental 
outlook and temperament of the Southerner, his 
recalcitrance to change, his habitual flight to 
fiction when facts grow ugly. The old legends and 
patterns continually reassert themselves. This he 
variously ascribes to the plantation system and 
its isolating, enervating effect on the minds of 
the owners; the fear and suspicion of ‘Yankee- 
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Two popular paper back series 
Reference Pamphlets 


Prepared by the Central Office of Information each of these handbooks 
provides a brief but comprehensive picture of one aspect of the British way 
of life. Additions are continually being made to the series of which the 


following is a representative selection: 
No. 5. Constitutional Development in 
the Commonwealth 
No. 10. The British System of Taxation 
No. 21. Technological Education in Britain 


No. 36. Social Welfare in the U.K. 
Dependencies 


No. 44. The New Towns in Britain 


Colonial Reports 


Published annually or biennially, these reports give details of prevalent social, 
economic and geographical conditions in each territory. 


coloured map. Recent additions include: 


Gibraltar. 1959 Ts. 6d. 
North Borneo, 1959 10s. 
British Guiana, 1959 10s, 6d. 


Falkland Islands, 1958 and 1959 6s. 6d. 


From the Government Bookshops 


or through any bookseller 





3s. 6d. ( post 4d.) 
3s. 6d. (post 4d.) 


2s. 6d. ( post 4d.) 
2s. 6d. ( post 4d.) 


dom’ and all it stood for (in effect the modern 
world); certain characteristics such as ‘indivi- 
dualism’ and a tendency towards romance and 
hedonism; the climate; and of course the per- 
sistent negrophobia which would align the 
poorest white trash with the wealthiest pseudo- 
Virginian. The book is perhaps short on docu- 
mented evidence but it is convincing and en- 
lightening when discussing such things as ‘the 
tragic descent into unreality’ which to this day 
is a marked characteristic of the Southern mind. 

Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land (Mayflower, 
10s.) is more balanced, more thorough and a fine 
example of judicious, imaginative scholarship. 
It starts from the important thesis pronounced by 
Frederick Jackson Turner in 1893 that ‘the 
existence of an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of American settle- 
ment westward explain American development’; 
and brilliantly assembles the differing attitudes 
towards the frontier which preceded this historic 
proclamation. The existence of the untouched 
continent and the efforts to master it served to 
precipitate in a novel form some of those con- 
troversies fundamental in all civilisations: is 
nature benign or alien, did man fall from a 
golden age or does he ascend to civilisation, are 
the virtues nourished by the wilderness superior 
tc the values fostered by civilisation? (The am- 
biguity is clear in Cooper’s Leatherstocking 
novels.) Nature or nurture: the problem was as 
old and new as that. Some visitors travelling west 
saw evidence of a gradual decline into savagery: 
others (Mark Twain among them) responded to 
new energies and attitudes which challenged the 
most cherished assumptions of the East. One of 
the more interesting phenomena Smith examines 
is the problem of doing literary justice to the 











3s. (post 4d.) 
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West, the growing awareness of a need to find 
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new rhetorical perspectives, to abandon the 
literary conventions endorsed by the official! cyl. 
ture of the East. This book is indispensable for 
understanding American literature and society in 
the nineteenth century. 

Distinguished by engaging narrative thrust and 
readable and adroit handling of a wealth of 
material, Eric F. Goldman’s Rendezvous with 
Destiny (Mayflower, 12s.) provides an ideal intro. 
duction to the history of liberal movements in 
America since the Civil War. What emerges most 
clearly is the multiple source of the impulse to 
reform and the inevitable confusion of premises 
and aims. Most of the arguments centred around 
the question of federal control. Laissez-faire led 
to the unscrupulous ruthlessness of the trusts and 
corporations. How then restore and maintain that 
individual liberty so dear to the conscience if not 
the pocket of Americans? Centralisation was a 
bad word for a society founded by centrifugal 
energies, but—this is the question Goldman sees 
cropping up endlessly—‘how, except by con- 
tinuing centralisation, were the problems of an 
increasingly centralised economy to be met?’ It 
is an exciting story, this crab-like progress from 
the America of Boss Tweed to the Hundred Days 
of Franklin Roosevelt. If at times it is a 
chronicle of stupidity and corruption it is also a 
heartening record of an irrepressible impulse to 
preserve a proper balance between the exigen- 
cies of state and the rights of man. 

Albert Parry’s Garrets and Pretenders (Dover, 
16s.) is a compilation of anecdote and illustra- 
tion on the history of bohemianism in America. 
To understand American literature you have 
to know about the goings-on in such pockets of 
resistance to genteel and middle-class mores as 
Greenwich Village, and to know about them you 
need this book. TONY TANNER 
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The American Sublime 


By RONALD BRYDEN 


OWARDS the end of A Lost Lady,* Mrs. For- 
‘Boas thin, rouged, smelling faintly of 
brandy but enchanting as ever, dons her long 
garnet earrings and tries once more to give a 
dinner-party of the kind which, in her husband 
the Captain's lifetime, made their house outside 
Sweet Water. Nebraska, a favourite place for 
their wealthy railroad friends—the men with 
whom the Captain had built the Burlington—to 
treak their journeys from Chicago to the Coast. 
She invites out half a dozen young men from 
the town—bank clerks, clothing salesmen, estate 
surveyors—-in the hope of teaching them some of 
the ease and cultivation, the grace of living. of 
the world beyond their flat horizon of plains 
Nervous. with oiled hair and hand-painted ties, 
the boys chew silently, listening to her wit. 
awkwardly sipping the last of the Captain's wine 
‘What is it,” she whispers desperately to Nie]. the 
one back from Harvard. who has known and 
loved her from boyhood, ‘what is it they do to a 
little glass to make it look so vulgar?’ And Niel 
refiects that she is like a great actress without fit 
audience: her husband’s peers, the men who won 
the prairies. are dead or old, and from the 
Mississippi to the Rockies shrewd young men like 
these are dividing their conquest. “Only the stage- 
hands were left to listen to her. All those who 
had shared in fine undertakings and_ bright 
occasions were gone. 

fhe passage sums up most of the reasons why 
it's not surprising that the attempt to revive Willa 
Cather should come from this side of the 
Atlantic. Long before she died in 1947, she and 
America had more or less turned their backs on 
each other. She was born too late: last and palest 
of the paleface disciples of Edith Wharton and 
James, she must have been one of the first people 
to declare, in Not Under Forty, that nothing 
since 1914 had greatly interested her. In a sense, 
America. In a period 
redskin giants—Fitz- 
were proclaiming 


she had never recognised 

en the 
gerald, Faulkner, Hemingway 
\merica’s coming of age as a new culture and 


rising young 


ld power, she saw it still as a colonial wilder- 
ness, a scattering of tiny pockets of civilisation 
imported from England, Spain, Scandinavia, 
Bohemia. She had grown up in a European 

rid, and with its breaking on the fields of 
Flanders she felt that America’s roots had been 
cut off. Mournfully, she watched what she took 
to be its withering, ignoring the new generation 
shouldering past. 

They were young men, fond of fights, bourbon, 
hunting and sex. She was a spinster, old enough 
to be their aunt: a large, round-faced blue- 
stocking from Nebraska in a shirtwaist and a 
sailor collar, who had taught herself to like wine, 
opera and Flaubert. Born when women did not 
smoke or discuss their bodies, she carried a kind 
ol prudery into her writing, not merely about 
sexuality and violence, but about physical detail 

! any kind. Her theory of the ‘novel démeublé, 
Stripped of its Victorian upholstery, matter 
Sirictly subordinate to ideas, amounted almost to 


a prudery of statement itself. Art, she argued, is 
the choice of what can go unsaid; a writer's only 
‘creation’ is what he manages to evoke without 
words. American readers excited by discovery of 
their own culture, by the Sears Roebuck cata- 
logue-realism of Dos Passos and Lewis, found 
her novels dry, wispy, generalised and distant, 
averted from noises, factories and smells. Almost, 
you could say, averted from the present: in 
the ultimate clerical betrayal. from fact itself. 

But the final and worst charge against her was 
gentility. She introduced the snake of class into 
the American Eden; she brought the word vul- 
garity to a country where it had no meaning. In 
James and Edith Wharton it was a European 
word, from which Americans were, on the whole, 
exempt by their innocence. Daisy Miller might 
be ignorant, shallow and loud-spoken, but the 
word vulgar was irrelevant to her as to the animal 
kingdom. Willa Cather brought the accusing 
epithet home, staring down Main Street at the 
young men’s shoes, lifting dusty prairie roofs to 
sniff at kitchen arrangements. sofa-covers, em- 
broidered mottoes, the choice of music open on 
the piano, with a cool, fatalistic distaste: this is 
the result of your melting-pot, the flavour and 
marrow boiled out of America’s bone. 

True, Willa Cather never outgrew smugness 
about her Virginian ancestry: the narrators of 
A Lost Lady and My Antonia are boys brought 
west. like her, by Southern parents. the only lads 
in town who learn Latin and appreciate poetry. 
True, she never shook off a provincial solemnity. 
acquired as one of the University of Nebraska's 
first women graduates, about ‘things of the mind’ 
and having books on the shelves. She never 
wholly shed the admirations of her years of 
ladies’ journalism, for people who drank tea and 
cut French novels, for actors, opera stars, great 
hostesses. But the case for her is not a denial of 
this. It is recognition that she elevated it all into 
a serious, lifelong argument that societies must 
at every level care for merit as the Athenians 
did, or perish. And that she argued from a 
vision of America which still holds lasting value 
and magnificence. 

Willa Cather would not have understood 
people who objected to the idea of refinement. It 
seemed to her obvious that all life, all civilisation, 
is a process of refining: from energy to order, 
from passion to form, from experiment to habit, 
romantic waste to simplicity. She 
saw life and history as an alchemy compressing 
all human qualities into durable gold. Her first 
successful novel, The Song of the Lark, is the 
story of a Scandinavian girl from Colorado who 
grows up to be a great Wagnerian soprano. It 
could be lamentable, a fairy-tale rescue of a 
European princess from the American dungheap. 
Instead it is the story of how the girl’s whole 
experience--the farm-childhood at home. the 
railroad songs, the furtive visits to the Mexican 
shanties across the tracks-—are concentrated and 
transmuted into her art, into comprehension of 
the great Wagnerian myths. The raw material of 


classical 
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her prairie childhood has been coined into wealth 
for the whole world. 

The explorers and conquistadors stumbled in 
America on to the greatest treasure the world 
had known. Willa Cather came to believe that 
their successors, the gold-diggers and land- 
speculators, were squandering the wealth their 
forebears created, spending greedily what 
should have been refined and preserved. In A 
Lost Lady, Niel Herbert comes to recognise that 
what he valued in Mrs. Forrester was not her 
beauty, which other men could plunder and spoii, 
but a grace which came from a period she had 
outlived. She symbolises the achievements of the 
great pioneers: it was the Captain who had taken 
and formed her into a woman of dignity and 
graciousness, as he had civilised the wild red 
grass of the plains. He had made her into an 
icon of what he had conquered. an image in 
which his strength and the beauty he had tamed 
could be for ever available as richness and 
power: as civilisation. 

An image of power and _ civilisation—that, 
Willa Cather believed, was what modern America 
needed, and needed to become. The Professor's 
House,t probably her finest novel, is about a 
historian at a Middle Western university who in 
middle age turns against his wife and daughters, 
who want to move him into a new house built on 
the wealth from an invention bequeathed the 
family by one of his students, killed in the war. 
The boy, Tom Outland, came from the South- 
West, where in a hollow mesa above the desert 
he had stumbled on an Indian clitf-city, the small, 
perfect monument of a vanished civilisation 
His experience of this dead beauty had become a 
source of power to the boy, a power which, the 
Professor realises. Tom passed on to himself 
while he shared their home, enabling him to write 
his great history of the Spanish explorers. Now 
the old house itself seems an expression of those 
happy years, and to move, the Professor feels, is 
to cut himself off from the sustaining order of a 
life he has built and can never re-create. He 
cannot live without the power of such an order, 
the civilising power Tom found in his pueblo 

A civilisation, Willa Cather decided. transmits 
its power in its forms, its rituals, its legends. Her 
later novels, Death Comes for the Archbishop 
and Shadows on the Rock, were attempts to turn 
the history of the early Catholic pioneers in 
America into imagery for an American legend 
Her technique was the heroic simplification of 
the French painters she most admired, Millet and 
Puvis de Chavannes, and it is arguable that in 
them her mythopeeic tendency to reduce all 
human complexity to legendary black and white 
verges upon mere immature sketchiness. Her 
late novels are most vulnerable to the charge 
levelled at all her work, that it is 
under-bodied. sublimated. Willa Cather 
have seized at the last epithet. Surely, she would 
claim, assimilating Freud to the older nine- 
teenth-century idealism which bred them both, 
all worthwhile human achievement js sublima- 
tion: of experience into art. particular into uni- 
versal: sublimation of the commonplace into the 
sublime. The effort of her life was to create an 
American sublime, to elevate the landscape of 
America’s huge plains and ranges. the achieve- 
ments of its history, into images olf power and 
inspiration. In the present agonised American 
quest for identity and direction, perhaps her 
novels could refresh the national myth which. at 
European distance. still seems magnificent and 
truthful in them 


sexless. 
would 


* By Willa Cather. Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d 
t+ Hamish Hamilton, 15s 











Before the Beginning 


World Prehistory. By Grahame Clark. (C.U_P., 
paperback, 15s.; cloth, 30s.) 

I REMEMBER my mother once confiding to me 
that her awareness of the world as an exhilarat- 
ing but risky place dated from the day on which 
she heard that the Titanic had sunk. She could 
not say why. She only knew that the years before 
that had been sunny and placid, while the years 
that came after seemed by nature full of storm. 
These key events which mark one epoch off 
from another in the mind are strange and elusive 
things. Who, for example, can now believe in the 
wise men, at once distinguished and responsible, 
who emerge from the Admiralty or Government 
background of Buchan’s novels? Our minds are 
tuned instead to ambassadors who leave the key 
in the door of the safe to admirals who fritter 
away a Far Eastern fleet ship by ship, to 
politicians who out of a diversity of courses can 
be guaranteed to choose the unbelievably stupid. 
Our culture heroes have become different. We 
would rather have an archeologist than a 
Queen’s Messenger for a hero. 

We have taken particularly to archzologists. 
Perhaps our generation remembers the headlines 
for Tutankhamen—our Titanic, as it were—and 
since then, what with the J///ustrated London 
News, Antiquity, radio, television and a hundred 
local societies going through the countryside 
with the dreadful and destructive speed of open- 
cast mining, archeologists have bulked bigger 
in the educated mind than most people realise. 
Schliemann is the Culture Hero of the educated, 
and General Pitt-Rivers, with his squad of young 
men on bicycles, the great exemplar of our 
creed. These forty years, archeology has ceased 
tou be something going on behind a hedge, an 









































Vadama girl, educated yet domesti- 
cated. Fair of face, ravishing of 
form. Unprecented paragon, will 
marry whoever deserves her. 
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arcane pursuit for the eccentric. The penny has 
dropped. We all know the face of the earth to be 
a delicate palimpsest with our own history in- 
scribed there. Our cloudy faith, since Tutan- 
khamen (a key event only, for it did not illuminate 
much), has been that enough devotion would 
decipher the palimpsest. We only had to wait; 
but what was written there, every educated man 
had the right and the duty to know. 

It is for this reason that a survey, not neces- 
sarily of recent findings, but more important, of 
recent conclusions, is so desirable and so ex- 
citing. Professor Clark has written his survey 
specifically for amateurs, and it is as an amateur 
that I write this review—as one of the people, 
in fact, for whom the book was designed. It has 
given me great pleasure. Now I begin to see how 
accurately we may hope to plot the climatic 
changes of the last million years; now, by means 
of his massive scholarship, | get a picture of 
prehistoric man which is not so much a glimpse 
from a spot find as statistical. He has drawn 
together the accumulated evidence which can 
be used to sketch in the early story of man. 
There is much available; for one of the com- 
pensations of living in the atom age is that a 
study like archeology can be truly international 
in fact as well as theory. Cores from the bottom 
of the Pacific, Djetis beds from Java, caves at 
Clacton-on-Sea, enclosures at Kolomiishchina 
in South Russia; the assembling eye can range 
where it will. All those dusty excavations which 
have dribbled through to us in odd papers— 
those squares and oblongs of mud wall which 
always seemed to be parodying the foundations 
of a bombed-out building—they have all been 
laid under contribution. The area in which 
farming could have started is narrowed down. 
The old, whimsical Test match series, Egypt v. 
Mesopotamia, is washed up for good. The ashes 
have been awarded elsewhere. 

And the conclusions? They are many, as we 
might expect, more than I can deal with. But 
looking down from the height of Professor 
Clark’s survey we can see the sack of Babylon 
and the blasting of Hiroshima as one and the 
same thing, a disease endemic but not incurable. 
It is not too much to say that man invented war 
at the very earliest moment possible. It is not 
too much to say that as soon as he could leave 
an interpretable sign of anything, he left a sign 
of his belief in God. But such a book, plotting 
man’s virtues and vices, is a new power if he 
has the wit to use it. Knowledge of his tragic 
past should render him less of a slave to the 
future 

Prehistory, the only kind of history 
capable of being shared by men of all levels of 
cultural attainment, whether heirs of ancient 
literate tradition or only recently preliterate, is 
particularly relevant to a world which from 
the standpoint of science and technology is 
ilready one. 

Hopeful words, these—may they be prophetic! 
In the meantime, this is an important book, and 
one to be bought by all libraries, school, univer- 
sity, town, city and private 

WILLIAM GOLDING 


Flanders 


Dead eyeballs blurred by hard rain, 
Mouths that grin into mud and 
Puddles unwinding heavy crimson. 


They hear nothing of peace. 

They remain locked in their problem 

The young clover cannot distract them. 

TED HUGHES 
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Man Market 


The Slaves of Timbuktu. By Robin Maugham. 
(Longmans, 25s.) 


1961 


Rosin MAUGHAM has been very clever in writing 
about a trip he made to Timbuktu. It was. with. 
out being too harsh about it, a fairly ordinary 
trip. One moment he was sitting on a liner, 
watching the spray go by, and thinking how odd 
it was that he should be on that liner at all. The 
next he was getting off it at Dakar, and observing 
life with a tourist’s eye, before moving on to 
various other parts of the West African coast. 
Eventually, and with, of course, a Land-Rover, 
he moved inland, and took lodgings in Timbuktu 


This is all straightforward stuff, well written, 
but the kind of material that is, at this very 
moment, being collected and absorbed by many 
tourist eyes as they peer out through the flat- 
tened flies on their Land-Rover windscreens a: the 
harshness and heat of the world around them 
But unlike most visitors to places of the lim- 
buktu type, Robin Maugham had a mission He 
went there to find out about slavery. He certainly 
did well in unearthing facts that the Tuaregs, the 
main slave-owners, would rather keep to them- 
selves. He also brought off a satisfactory coup 
by buying a slave called Ibrahim, a youthful and 
handsome Bela, for 25,000 francs (old) and then, 
as soon as the notes had been tucked well away 
within the folds of the Tuareg owner’s garment, 
setting the captive free. Ibrahim bubbled ou: his 
gratitude in fluent Bela, and was last seen hurry- 
ing into Timbuktu to join the labour force at 
the quarry. 


However, a journey forms only the rough 
material for a book. So The Slaves of Timbudtu 
is enlivened with descriptions, quotes, histor cal 


anecdotes and various bits and pieces of gossip 
from the old days when the slaving ships called 
at the Coast, when men like Mungo Pik 
marched (‘with some slight fatigue’) to ‘if 
deaths, when the first Europeans arrived in 

buktu to be killed either by disease or by dagvers 
for their pains. These Victims of 
their own courageous curiosity, form part of ‘he 
title, however free they may have been born 
because they were slaves to the idea of Timbus:u 
just as the chained and fettered Africans Were 


men, earlier 


and are, slaves in the more unpleasan d 
realistic sense of the word. Robin Maughan 25 


not just refer to them in passing, as his tyres hum 
along roads where they travelled and a 
used to hum. He deals with them properly. tak 
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great chunks out of their diaries, giving more 
of their words than of his own, recounting more 
of their exploits with savage chiefs than his 1 
with recalcitrant bar-tenders 

Alan Moorehead did the same sort of thing 
in The White Nile, and Freya Stark also has ta 
ingenious way of linking the past with the preset 
so that you are never certain which century. oF 
even millennium, you are in. It is a good recipe 
for Timbuktu because slavery was rife in ‘e 
past, the town thrived on it or died from ‘, 
according to the period, and when Robin 
Maugham thinks of buying a slave this seems 
because the reader has by then been well steeped 


in the subject, a likely thing to do, not an 
probable throwback to a distant age. I do 
mean by this that any reader of the book wil! 
so acclimatised to the idea of slavery as to be 
unshaken by some of the author’s discoveries, but 
that the past is vital to an understanding of the 
present. Robin Maugham’s admixture of the two 
is a skilful piece of literary chemistry 


ANTHONY SMIIH 
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Seen To Be Done 


The Faces of Justice. By Sybille Bedford. (Collins, 21s.) 


Miss SYBILLE BEDFORD, whose book on the trial 
of Dr. Adams established her reputation as a 
court reporter, has gone further afield in The 
Faces of Justice. She has crossed the Channel to 
note down her impressions of courts in Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria and France. It is a fascinat- 
ing and absorbing book, which will appeal as 
much to those who admire the sheer brilliance of 
her writing as to lawyers grateful for this re- 
freshing contribution to comparative law. 

lo both classes of reader, the first third of the 
book. devoted to a survey of criminal courts in 
England, is likely to be the most satisfying. Miss 
Bedford combines a number of gifts. She has the 
eye of a trained observer, and the pen of a 
pointilliste, A series of short, seemingly dis- 
jointed descriptions is brought together to pro- 
duce within a single paragraph, not only the 
atmosphere of the court and the principal 
characters, but also the essence of an entire case. 
By repeating this technique over an entire day’s 
sitting at a magistrate’s court, and then moving 
over to the higher courts, she has produced an 
impressionistic picture of the English criminal 
legal system which has never before been 
attempted. But Miss Bedford’s talents go beyond 
this; she has made a considerable study of our 
legal system, is well informed about modern 
attitudes as to the cause and treatment of 
criminality, and, best of all. has abounding 
common sense. 

One of the more interesting conclusions which 
the author reaches is that the pace of work in- 
flicted by pressure of business on a London 
Metropolitan stipendiary is too much for all but 
men of exceptionally good nervous co-ordination. 
It is greatly to be hoped that those responsible for 
the business of these courts will read what she 
has to say. Her comparison of standards prévail- 
ing at these courts, compared to their continental 
equivalents, is so favourable that it is little short 
of a tragedy that their good repute should be 
blemished by the continuous, hectic rush. 

Of the remaining two-thirds of the book much 
the most interesting part is devoted to Germany, 
where Miss Bedford gave herself time to become 
well acquainted with the criminal system. Start- 
ing with an initial prejudice. she admits to having 
been won over by the high standards now pre- 
vailing. Except in the matter of delays between 
arrest and trial (three years does not seem un- 
common) the German judicature emerges very 
well from her skilled testing. Similarly, Switzer- 
land, where she sampled the courts in two of the 
twenty-five cantons, is given a clean bill of 
health. It seems that her stay in Austria was 
really too short for any final conclusions; her 
admittedly patchy observations are not much 
more than caricatures of characters and in- 
cidents which she, rightly, found depressing. The 
only part of the book where Miss Bedford does 
herself less than justice is in the small conclud- 
ing section devoted to France. Here, against the 
admittediy mock-heroic background of the 
Palais de Justice, she abandons her pointilliste 
style for the broad strokes of Daumier. The 
attraction of the romantic style in Paris is 
understandable, but it is precisely because she 
normally does not allow herself to become 
emotionally involved, that her ordinary tone is 
so much more successful. Further, whatever its 
intrinsic interest, it was unwise to give so much 
space to a political trial of Algerian terrorists in 
a book which otherwise compares like with like. 
The main difference between the English and 





continental system emerges, naturally, as that 
between the inquisitorial and the accusatorial ap- 
proach. These differences are so deep-bedded that 
it is unprofitable to discuss their relative advan- 
tages, since any fundamental change on either 
side of the Channel is unlikely for some years. 
But readers interested in improving our system 
will find in this book some extremely valuable 
guides to small procedural reforms which could 
be introduced in England without any structural 
alterations. 

From Germany come the following sugges- 
tions. The police and expert witnesses can be put 
under ‘permanent oath’ to save having to swear 
at the beginning of each case. It is possible, 
given enough courts, to have an appointment 
system for first-instance cases. When the jury 
retires, the court can be adjourned for a fixed 
time sufficient to allow most juries to reach a 
conclusion, and for everyone else to go away and 
get on with his work. The accused can upon 
conviction and sentence be given an eight-day 
respite (on bail, where appropriate) in which to 
decide whether to accept the sentence, or appeal. 
Short sentences of imprisonment can be post- 
poned to fit the convenience of the accused or 
his employer. 

From Switzerland: the legal system should be 
designed so that everyone can be his own lawyer, 
not so that everyone should have a lawyer pro- 
vided. The police should inform the family as 
soon as a man is arrested, and where there is any 
possibility of hardship themselves notify the 
Assistance Board. Minor convictions can be ex- 
punged from a man’s record after five years. 
There are advantages in requiring a five-man 
lay bench to deliberate in public. And, although 
the judiciary is independent, there should be an 
annual report to Parliament about the business 
of the courts, for this is mainly a matter for the 
executive. 

Many readers will probably end by hoping 
that Miss Bedford’s publishers will encourage her 
to turn her attention even further afield, to 
American and Commonwealth courts. If she were 
prepared to go round some of the remoter 
colonial courts, there ought to be a trust or 
foundation ready to finance her journey. Un- 
obtrusively scribbling notes at the back of the 
world’s courts, Miss Bedford has. in fact, become 
a Judge of Assize sitting at the bar of public 


opinion. 
— PETER BENENSON 


Slices of Life 


Casual Change. By Alan Houghton Brodrick. 
(Hutchinson, 25s.) 
Pen to Paper. By Pamela Frankau. (Heinemann, 
18s.) 
Moonlight on a Lake in Bond Street. By Stephen 
Watts. (Bodley Head, 16s.) 
Mr. ALAN Broprick has for some years 
been among our major autobiographical writers. 
But he has been an exile, and therefore recognised 
by few, for it is as if he had no union card. Born, 
he tells us, with the gift of tongues, he early 
proved himself an insatiable glutton for life in 
all its forms. A wanderer with a profound sense 
of history, he pursued the life of the mind in odd 
places. Significant persons and events dogged 
him. And as a raconteur he is supreme. 

Casual Change shows Mr. Brodrick begotten 
of Carib buccaneering stock. His childhood 
reading steeped him in the gaunt realities of the 
England of Hogarth and Dickens, but he grew 



























Marxism 


An Historica! 


and Critical Study 


GEORGE LICHTHEIM 


“Will probably become one of the 
standard historical introductions to 
Marxism in English.”"—Time and Tide. 

Demy 8vo. 40s, net 


Feudal Society 
MARC BLOCH 


Translated by L. A. MANYON. 
Foreword by M. M. POSTAN. 


This standard work on medieval life is 
now available in English for the first 
time “Unites supreme scholarship 
with a human warmth and knowledge 
such as few great scholars have pos- 
sessed.”"—JOHN RAYMOND, Sunday Times. 

Royal 8vo., Illustrated. 50s. net 


Nicholas Hilliard 
ERNA AUERBACH 


A. L. ROWSE says: 
“In this beautiful book, admirable alike 
for its scholarship and its production 
Nicholas Hilliard for the first time 
stands forth in the round, a new figure 
in the gallery of great Elizabethans.”— 
Royal 8vo., 250 plates, seven in full colour 
6 gns. ne! 
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“His condensations of church history 
are masterly . . . his book is admirable.” 
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The story of the N.s.p.c.c. A mos! 
readable account of the Society and its 
work from the beginnings to the present 
day. Demy 8vo., 32 photos. 25s. net 
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“We must be thankful to Mr. Nott for 
offering such a body of data with such 
beautiful conciseness and clarity.”’ — 
COLIN WILSON, Sunday Telegraph. 
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up in a Sherlock Holmes London and lived 
thereafter abroad: France, Italy, the Balkans, 
North Africa, Indo-China. In pre-1914 Paris he 
studied painting and Russian, hobnobbed with 
Trotsky and Modigliani; later with Léon Blum, 
with Teilhard de Chardin; later still with Adolf 
Hitler in Berlin. His metaphysical detachment, 
his prescience, impress one at least as much as his 
idiosyncratic and evocative prose. So alert and 
informed an intelligence, so passionate a curi- 
osity, deserve recognition. A gaily serious man, 
quite incapable of a single dull paragraph. 

With Pen to Paper, Miss Pamela Frankau 
gymnastically elevates herself between two 
stools. It’s autobiography up to a point, but a 
good deal more. The ‘novelist’s notebook’ of the 
subtitle unfolds a whole series of delightful 
addenda to the solemn game of our old friends 
Fowler and Partridge. Her approach to the 
problems of writing is personal but practical. She 
spells it out for beginners, but much of her book 
will instruct and delight readers outside the 
range of her fiction fans. 

The title of the small slice of life described 
by Mr. Stephen Watts refers to a wartime 
hallucination in the West End. Mr. Watts is a 
clear-headed Scot and a journalist of distinction. 
His experiences between 1939 and 1945 were 
unusual, and his account of them makes a lot 
of last-war literature look pompous, silly and 
dull. The only non-public-school subaltern in a 
crack regiment, Mr. Watts found his way into 
Intelligence, and played a key part in the 
masquerade of Monty’s double. 

Three people of charm, all with something to 
say worth hearing, professional journalists who 
reveal themselves at their best when they are 
busy unfussily at their craft. 


THE SPANISH 
CIVIL WAR 


HUGH THOMAS 


Roy Jenkins, Spectator: ‘An outstanding suc- 
cess which deserves not only the applause of 
the next few weeks but also a long career as a 
major work of scholarship.’ 

Malcolm Muggeridge, Time & Tide: ‘No one, 
it is safe to assume, will ever do the job better. 
Here is the whole story, impartially and accur- 
ately recounted.’ New printing available. 42s 


OID GHAPLIN 


THE DAY OF THE SARDINE 


TLS: ‘Bearing in mind Alan Sillitoe and others, 
it is probably the best novel about our new lost 
generation that we have had yet.’ Peter 
Forster: ‘Real and true and vivid. Every line 
of his story about life in a big Northern 
industrial city carries conviction.” Sunday 
Times: ‘A novel which nobody should miss.’ 
Guardian: ‘Great gusto and humour., 18s 
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Several Accomplishments 


More Poems 1961. By Robert Graves. (Cassell, 
10s. 6d.) 

Legends and Pastorals. By Graham Hough. 
(Duckworth, 12s. 6d.) 

Poems. By Vladimir Nabokov. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 12s. 6d.) 


You seldom come across anyone who dislikes 
Graves’s poetry. I can think of only two such 
people. One of them, I remember, much dis- 
comfited a group of Graves’s admirers, myself 
among them, by asking us to recite from memory 
any one of his poems. This we could not do; a 
couple of lines here, a line there, was the best 
we could manage. The anti-Graves person was 
triumphantly justified: Graves is not memor- 
able. 

I have read More Poems 1961 with this em- 
barrassment in mind, and, after half a dozen 
readings, I’m forced to agree. Two lines stick, 
from ‘Surgical Ward: Men’: 

Pain, that unpurposed, matchless elemental 

Stronger than fear or grief, stranger than love. 
And yet I’m unshaken in my admiration for 
Graves, and I know that I shall go back to these 
poems many times. Three in the present volume 
stand among the best he has ever written: ‘Sur- 
gical Ward: Men,’ ‘Here Live Your Life Out!’ 
and ‘Joan and Darby.’ These three bear out the 
impression that Graves is strongest when he is 
most circumstantial. Some of the love poems lack 
substance, and several of them sound like diluted 
epigrams. But the virtues he is almost always 
granted—honesty, unpretentiousness, naturalness 
—are everywhere apparent. They’re perhaps nega- 
tive virtues, and I think the fact that his poems 
are individually unmemorable relates to this: he 
is so scrupulously unrhetorical, so reluctant to 
come to pat conclusions, that what one is left 
with is the wry flavour of a poem rather than any 
verbal impact which might drum it into the 
memory. Writing of some work which had taken 
the wrong track, and which he forced himself to 
burn, he is 

Grateful at least that, having gone so far, 

You still know what truth is and where you are. 
These quiet, firm poems confirm his truth and 
his position. 

Graves’s negative virtues are shared by a num- 
ber of poe’s today. Graham Hough's ‘Real 
Property,’ for instance, could hardly have been 
written without Graves’s example. This is the 
most striking poem in Hough’s collection (his 
first), and here too the strength comes from the 
circumstantial: two people buy an old house 
and, while they have tea with the previous owners, 
notice in the lake ‘a thing for which I can find no 
name,’ an ‘improper apparition,’ which haunts 
and will continue to haunt them. Elsewhere, 
Hough’s poems are too often spoiled by some- 
thing rather too fastidious and academic in 
language, tone and theme. The elegance is attrac- 
tive at a very first reading, but it doesn’t wear 
well: not enough happens in most of the poems, 
and pure accomplishment becomes boring. 


Nabokov’s publishers have done their best 
(blank pages, wide margins, thick paper) to make 
his Poems a fat enough volume to stand next to 
his books of prose, but the resources of even a 
production manager must have been strained to 
give these fourteen poems an appearance of 
solidity. Most of them are short and slight, all of 
them are extremely clever, sometimes over-clever; 
they are models of whatever one means by New 
Yorker poetry at its best. The first stanza of ‘The 
Room’ is typical: 
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The room a dying poet took 

at nightfall in a dead hotel 

had both directories—the Book 
of Heaven and the Book of Bell. 

The one poem which, though still clever and 
elegant, goes a good way beyond mere slickness, 
is ‘An Evening of Russian Poetry,’ a fine piece of 
controlled nostalgia, in which the wit sharpens, 
directs and is not simply there for its own sake. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


Unreturned Native 


Thomas Hardy. By Douglas Brown. (Longmans, 
15s.) 
DOUGLAS Brown, whose first-rate study of Hardy 
has been revised and republished after seven 
years, is quite clear what he thinks important— 
the four central Wessex novels, Tess with some 
reservations, and the verse, especially Poems of 
1912-13, He considers Jude a failure, and brushes 
aside Hardy the tragic philosopher. His theme 
is a simple one, that Hardy’s best fiction is 
prompted by a specific historic fact or tragedy, 
the collapse of English agriculture in the 1870s 
and 1880s. ‘Tess,’ he says, ‘is not only the pure 
woman, the ballad heroine, the country girl; she 
is the agricultural community in its moment of 
ruin.’ This is surely a truth, though Tess stands 
for other things as well; and the general theory 
seems both important and, at least in emphasis, 
new. It is the best answer to T. S. Eliot’s unkind 
but unforgettable remark: ‘He [Hardy] seems to 
me to have written as nearly as possible for the 
sake of “self-expression” as a man well can.’ It 
certainly leads to some brilliant insights, as when 
Brown remarks on the peculiar aptness of Venn 
the reddleman’s trade in The Return of the 
Native—‘a man, so to speak, dyed into a way of 
life, and that way fast disappearing’—or points 
out that there is no breeding or rearing of 
children in the earlier Wessex novels—‘as if from 
Hardy’s powerlessness to envisage a future as 
warmly and generously as he envisages the past.’ 
There is, however, a trick which sometimes 
irritates one in Brown’s style, a habit of talking 
about works of literature as if they were living 
creatures—the ‘thrust’ of Henchard’s speech, the 
‘skin of the writing, the ‘bearing’ (deportment) 
cf Hardy’s novels and so on. It is worth mention- 
ing, for it gives a clue to where the book goes 
wrong. It represents, I think, a concealed pro- 
paganda for nature against art, and is bound up 
with a quite mistaken attempt to make Hardy out 
a kind of foik-artist. Brown makes much play, and 
rightly, with Hardy’s use of ballad situations and 
ballad tunes. But he seems to want to go further 
and to imply that ballad traditions actually 
taught him to be the artist that he was. Hardy 
being a profoundly original and untraditional 
artist in the conventional literary sense, he brings 
in some ‘natural,’ Le., non-literary, tradition to 
explain him. This seems a sentimental over- 
valuing of ‘balladry’ and suggests an identity 
with peasant origins which Hardy was far from 
feeling. It is exactly as an artist, even more than 
as a ‘modern’ philosopher, that Hardy strikes 
one as separated, if not alienated, from his 
origins. Something of the same tendency comes 
into Brown’s sensitive discussion of Hardy's 
prose style; at its best the prose is marvellous, he 
admits, yet even there Hardy is fumbling, reach- 
ing after something ‘just beyond the fingertips of 
language’—the stiff-fingered countryman, in fact. 
What I should have thought one really saw in 
Hardy’s finest prose was a preliminary circling 
round preparing the way for ‘kills’ of quite 
triumphant precision. 


P. N. FURBANK 
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Fire of Exile 


God was Born in Exile. By Vintila Horia. Trans- 
lated by A. Lytton Sells. (Allen and Unwin, 
16s.) 

The Seduction of the Minotaur. By Anais Nin. 
(Peter Owen, 16s.) 

A Wild Surmise. By Frederic Raphael. (Cassell, 
16s.) 

A Cup of Kindness. By Jonathan Eales. (Long- 
mans, 15s.) 

Goodbye, Ava. By Richard Bissell. (Secker and 
Warburg, 16s.) 

There are few themes with which the men of 
our time are more familiar: exile, with its suf- 
fering. its heartbreak and its tragic nostalgia; 
but exile with its terrible powers of purification. 
‘I chose exile,’ said Nietzsche, ‘in order to be 
able to speak the truth.’ 

1 quote M. Daniel-Rops in his introduction to 

Vintila Horia’s God was Born in Exile, a novel 

written in French by a Rumanian, himself an 

exile during the last war. True enough: exile, 
voluntary or imposed, is a theme with many 
variations which finds expression in literature 
today more than ever before. Clearly it offers 
some of the richest and most basic material for 
the novel: man, in the wilderness, can stand 
away from the civilisation he has lost and see 
ii for what it is, and at the same time, alienated 
from all he has ever known, must acquire self- 
knowledge in order to survive. Social criticism, 
self-analysis—Vintila Horia sees all the possibili- 
ties there, and from this journal supposed to be 
written by Ovid in his last eight years of exile 

at Tomi, he has created what is very nearly a 

distinguished novel, in the bitter and nostalgic 

vein of the Tristia. 
[he idea is a good one, and all the details 
convince, whether he is describing far-away, 
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The Investment Management Service 


THE SERVICE 
I loyds Bank’s Investment 
otfered to customers and others 


administered by experienced officials of the Executor and 


‘Trustee Department. 


THOSE TO WHOM THE SERVICE SHOULD APPEAL 

Broadly speaking, the service is designed to be of use to those 
who, through lack of time or business knowledge, ill-health, 
age or frequent absence abroad, find it difficult to give their 
investment affairs the regular and careful attention required in 
these times. It promises the application of a sound investment 
policy, allied to the routine care of the investments, but it is not 


intended for the speculator. 


HOW THE SERVICE WORKS 


If you decide to make use of the service, the investments will be 
transferred into the control of the Bank. You will be asked to 
sign a simple letter of request, incorporating instructions to the 
Bank either to act at its discretion or else to refer to you before 
= making any changes in the investments. 

: In formulating the investment policy, regard will be paid to 





Management Service has been 
for many years and is 


decadent Rome or the uncouth wars and 
religions of the Getz on the shores of the Black 
Sea. Ovid himself, utterly civilised and spiritually 
isolated in the anguish of his exile, is a man we 
can believe in; and he does undergo, very 
thoroughly, the ‘terrible powers of purification.’ 
But Horia is not content to leave it at that; 
where Pasternak, engaged in a similar theme, 
offers nothing to fill the desolation, Horia is too 
explicit in his message of hope, in this case the 
dawn of Christianity. The Bethlehem story, told 
with Christmas-card literalness by a Greek 
physician, jars badly, and when Ovid’s friends at 
Tomi all turn out to be secret followers of the 
Messiah, one is unhappily reminded of the way 
in which most of the characters in Proust are 
revealed as homosexuals. 

Voluntary exile is not quite so painful. You 
can always come back, and in novels, if not in life, 
the wanderer usually returns sadder and wiser, 
or wiser, or just simply sadder. In The Seduction 
of the Minotaur Anais Nin’s heroine, Lillian, a 
jazz pianist (what sort of jazz we never know, 
and this worries me), leaves husband and 
children to follow her destiny in Golconda, on 
the coast of Mexico, and returns with a fresh 
understanding of her marriage. The sun and in- 
tense physical sensation of a tropical land 
absorb her like ‘a drug for forgetting,’ and she 
moves through the story in the half-tranced 
state of one of Lawrence’s women who rode 
away. But the trance is a surrealist’s surrender to 
dreams, and the novel is littered with familiar 
surrealist images. Cocteau country, but Miss 
Nin’s finely controlled prose makes it new and 
poignant, until she destroys the delicate balance 
with a series of cliché flash-backs to Lillian’s 
past life in Paris. 

These two writers, with all their faults, have 


of Lloyds Bank 


your own personal circumstances and special need 





the investments will be kept under regular review 
tion with a firm of stockbrokers who you may 
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at least a serious intention. Frederic Raphael's in- 
tention in A Wild Surmise is not clear, or, to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, is over-subtle to the 
point of obscurity. South American oil politics, 
manipulated with various degrees af cynicism 
and duplicity, make a complicated enough back- 
ground to the activities of Carn, a mysterious 
off-beat Englishman. The shadow of Graham 
Greene falls heavily over it, and all that really 
emerges is the dialogue, reproduced with the 
fidelity of a tape-recorder, shifting from the 
sleazy bonhomie of the oil men and their wives 
down the scale to the monotonous four-letter 
exchanges of the American sailors 

Bernard Thrush, dim civil servant, Pooter-ish, 
Prufrock-ish (and so thoroughly average that he 
is shocked to discover his resemblance to the 
man in the middle of the Amplex ad.), is the 
lovingly created hero of A Cup of Kindness, 
Jonathan Eales’s second novel. Hardly a novel, 
but a monochrome study, perfectly executed in 
an unwavering tone of rueful and understated 
comedy. The plot is of the slightest, a brief 
episode of what passes for adventure in the sea 
of boredom that surrounds Bernard, but the 
characters have a wonderfully furtive reality. 

A Big Laugh by Richard (He Wrote The 
Pajama Game) Bissell, is the modest announce- 
ment on the jacket of Goodbye, Ava. And they 
can say that again. Mr. Bissell, with a pleasing 
lack of reverence for everything. goes ahead 
with a beat like a pile-driver to describe life on 
the waterfront in Blue Rock, Iowa, and the big 
laughs (if it takes you that way) follow at top 
speed, For all its sardonic sharpshooting, it is 
generous and warm, and as the lady in the Sno 
Fuzz ice-cream factory says, “What I always say 
is, kind hearts is better than cornets.’ 

PATRICIA HODGART 
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necessity of taking action within a certain time limit. 

Each year the Bank will send you a statement giving full 
details of any dealings during the year. 

Finally, the arrangement can be ended and the investments 
transferred back to you at any time. 

Our normal fee for this service is £2 a year for eve 
securities placed in our charge. 
HOW TO OBTAIN THE SERVICE 
If you are interested, you will want more information than is 
given here. Preliminary details can be obtained from the 
Managers of any of the Bank’s branches and, if necessary, 
arrangements can be made for you to see an official of the 
Bank’s Executor and Trustee Department which administers 
the service at its area branches throughout the country. 
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Valuing Equities (2) 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It did not occur to me that by 
making a few critical comments 
on the valuation of equity shares 
1 would be treading upon so 
many corns. The letters and tele- 
phone calls received are really 
not printable, but it is now clear 
to me that professional investors 
do not like being criticised for 
buying equity shares on a divi- 
dend yield basis of 1 per cent. 
to 14 per cent. because of a ‘guilt’ complex. They 
know that the elaborate calculations of their 
backroom boys are a front to disguise the fact 
that their investment decisions are inevitably 
blind. But that does not make them bad. Horse 
sense, experience, flair and what is vulgarly 
known as ‘a nose for securities’ often bring excel- 
lent results. | do not go so far as to commend 
the lady member of an investment club who 
claimed that she beat the clever investment 
analysts by shutting her eyes and sticking a pin 
into the list of shares submitted, but I was 
impressed by the well-known and well-tried 
‘Successful Investor’ in The Investors’ Chronicle 
who confessed, in the last but one review of his 
portfolio, that an aunt’s fund which he had left 
severely alone because of the lady’s querulous- 
ness had appreciated in market value over the 
years much more than the fund which he had 
been manipulating with such care and wisdom. 

My jocular appeal to institutional investors 
to give us all a lead by saying what prompts them 
to buy equities on a yield basis below 2 per cent. 
did bring a reply which I must treat in all serious- 
ness. One of them pointed out that for the long 
term the equity is the only medium for invest- 
ment which an institutional investor can con- 
template, that dividend yields are immaterial, that 
earnings yields are the sole factor to be con- 
sidered (future dividends coming out of future 
earnings) and that if the rate of growth is satis- 
factory a share can be bought safely on a divi- 
dend yield basis of under 2 per cent. He was 
good enough to include a table showing what 
rate of growth was needed to support yields of 
varying levels below and above 2 per cent. in 
order to give what he called ‘a true return’ on 
the equity of 6 per cent. I do not quarrel with 
any of these calculations, but only with the rate 
of growth which has to be assumed. This must 
remain a pure guess. 





The tools with which an investment analyst 
has to work are very imperfect. For growth he 
has to calculate the return on the capital 
employed and he uses two ratios—total profits 
divided by total assets and total profits available 
for the equity divided by assets attributable to 
the equity shareholder. These may be useful in 
comparing a single company’s performance at 
different times, but comparison between different 
companies is invalidated by the unreliability of 
the underlying figures. It is almost impossible to 
compare ‘like with like.’ As one analyst put it: 
‘The inaccuracy of balance-sheet figures imposes 
a severe limitation and as a result comparison of 
companies with differing distribution of assets, 


particularly where a high proportion of fixed 
durable assets is involved, may well be mislead- 
ing. 

What is even more important, the rate of 
growth in the past cannot be translated into the 
future. Fast-growing companies have the habit 
of acquiring other businesses year after year—as 
GUS did—until the supply of companies for sale 
at the right price dries up. Then the rate of 
growth drops suddenly. Again, capital goods 
companies, which have to spend heavily on new 
plant from time to time, progress unevenly. Their 
units of production are so large that when a new 
plant is installed they often have to endure a 
period of over-supply—as is happening today in 
steel—and lower profit margins. So, apart from 
the difficulty of guessing the future rate of 
growth, the poor investment analyst has to guess 
the rate of profit, which is even more impossible. 
He might just as well take up astrology. 

What the institutional investor is doing when 
he buys an equity to yield under 2 per cent. on 
dividends is merely expressing a pious hope that 
the earnings yield of, say, 5 per cent. will be 
translated into dividends within a reasonable 
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period. In the Jong run he may be right, if he has 
chosen wisely, but he cannot possibly tell whether 
his fund will not be better off over the next five 
years by investing in a fixed interest security 
yielding 6 per cent. If he runs a pension fund 
which can claim back the tax on dividends paid, 
but not on the earnings ploughed back, he will 
possibly find it hard to justify the low-yielding 
equity. 

On one of these shares I mentioned—Tesco, 
yielding 1.1 per cent.—I have seen a brilliant re- 
port issued by a firm of brokers (on food shares) 
which would justify Tesco without any dividend 
yield at all. Since 1954 Tesco’s growth in earnings 
has been at an average annual rate of 39 per cent., 
but it has been cleverly taking over other stores 
and converting them to supermarkets or self-ser- 
vice. When I read calculations that the average 
supermarket of 4,000 sq. ft. makes sales of 30s, 
per square foot per week with a profit margin of 
not less than 4 per cent. of annual turnover, I am 
not really impressed. What happens to the profit 
margin when there are too many supermarkets 
competing side by side in the main street? 

While I delight to read these statistical excur- 
sions I will stick to the few growth companies 
I know who give bonuses (in non-voting ‘A’ 
shares) every other year so that the ‘insiders’ 
can cash in a capital profit and pay their surtax. 
Or has Mr. Lloyd upset even that calculation? 


No Frontiers 


By RICHARD 


VER the last four years British industry has 
§ ad involved in a whole series of operations 
designed to bring individual firms into the 
European market; ‘interpenetration,’ as they are 
called. The prospect of Britain joining the Com- 
mon Market raises the whole question of the 
position of the firms that now have a foot in 
Europe. Have they been premature and placed 
their bets too soon? Or are they now a move 
ahead of their competitors who decided to wait 
until a political decision had been taken? 
There is no single answer to this question; it 
depends on why any particular firm decided to 
extend its activities to the Common Market, and 
how the move was carried out. The most obvious 
reason that has sent British capital moving into 
the European Economic Community has been 
the fear of being shut out. Manufacturers of 
products on which the common tariff will be 
high, and whose main competitors are among the 
Six, clearly stood to lose heavily. In other cases, 
the level of return on capital was estimated to 
be higher in the Common Market than in the 
United Kingdom. For some companies the ques- 
tion of whether or not Britain would join the 
Common Market was a secondary consideration. 
The decision of ICI to spend £100 million on 
manufacturing facilities in the European Com- 
mon Market over the next ten years falls into 
this category. The Lower Rhine area has always 
been an important market for chemicals. Rotter- 
dam, with easy access to raw materials, wonder- 
ful transport facilities and the newly constructed 
pipe-lines and oil refineries, is an ideal centre for 
chemical manufacture. 
Not all firms have embarked on large-scale 
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investment in new plant. In many cases the way 
into Europe has been by the purchase of a hold- 
ing in an existing concern. This has the advantage 
of acquiring not only plant but managerial and 
sales experience in the market, and all the local 
contacts that take so long to build up from 
scratch. Others have decided to have their pro- 
duct manufactured under licence—the favourite 
method with firms that wanted to wait and see 
how things developed before investing a lot of 
their capital. Portfolio investment is the most 
difficult to assess. A great deal of British money 
has found its way into the shares of Common 
Market firms; the motives for buying have varied 
all the way from purchases by firms and 
individuals wanting to spread their risks as widely 


as possible, to big buying by investment institu- 
tions and insurance companies 

Some idea of the scale of British investment 
in the Common Market can be gathered from a 
written answer by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on December 13, 1960, stating that 
investment by United Kingdom firms in the 
Common Market countries ‘amounted to £20 
million in 1957, £35 million in 1958, £55 million 
in 1959, and about £25 million in the first half 
of 1960.’ No detailed figures have been published 
giving the breakdown of British investment in 
Europe either by countries or by industries, but 
the almost daily announcements in the press on 
new moves by British firms show how varied 
these have been, including investment in Com- 
mon Market engineering, paper- 
making and chemicals. Belgium has received a 
considerable amount of well-publicised invest 
ment, much of it in new plants; but with the 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


GILL & DUFFUS LIMITED 





RECORD TURNOVER 


MR. J. 1. MUR 


Tur Annual General Meeting of Gill and Dutflus, 
Ltd., will be held on June 15 at the offices of the 
company, 23, St. Dunstan's Hill, London, EC. 

The following is the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. J. 1. Murray, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1960: 

The results now presented have not been achieved 





without a great deal of hard work and once again 
1 would like to pay tribute to my colleagues, the 
Managing and Executive Directors and all those in 
the employment of our Company both at home and 
abroad and to tender to them on your behalf our 
sincere thanks for their valuable services. 

| am sorry to have to report the decision of Mr. 
W. Huysman not to seek re-election at the Annual 
General Meeting on account of his health. While 
we greatly regret Mr. Huysman’s decision and still 


more the reason for it, we have no alternative but 
t his wishes. In all his long association with 
i most loyal friend and 

Fortunately his unri- 


manufacturing in- 


to respec 
our ¢ pany he has beer 
al t respected colleague 


valled Knowledge of the cocoa 


d y will not be lost to us as he will be available 
for consultation and in his son we have on the 
B } most worthy Successor 


TURNOVER 


{ the influence of larger crops the price of 
COCK emained relatively stable throughout the past 
year. Lower prices tended to stimulate consump- 
tion with the result that in spite of reduced values 
the group turnover rose from £37.5 million in 1959 
to £42 million in 1969. The turnover was easily a 
record in the history of the Company both on a 
value and a tonnage basis and is, | am sure you will 
agree, nO mean achievement having regard to the 
physic | effort involved in putting through such a 
volume of business In one year 

Ihe produce department had a satisfactory year's 
trad but £60,000 of development and other ex- 
penditure on its new project, to which I shall refer 
in more detail later, was written off out of revenue 
and this, of course. affected the overall result. The 


iccording to their various cir- 
ible profits but in total 


Subsidiary Companies % 


ces all earned reason 


cu 
these were on a somewhat reduced scale as com- 
p vith 1959 
INCREASED GROUP PROFIT 

luking these factors into account the group profit 
fo e year was £624,758 as compared with 
£534.526 in 1959-—an increase of £90,232. The pro- 
vi for taxation requires £251,186 and after de- 
d » this and the profit attributable to minority 
sharcholders there remains a consolidated net pro- 
fit applicable to members of £363,690. The prefer- 
ence dividend requires £7,718 and the ordinary divi- 
de f 274°, of which 7 was paid in December 
tah £138,960 leaving as surplus revenue for the 
year £217,012. Deducting the amounts retained in 


and capitalised by Subsidiary Companies there re- 
mains to be carried forward to next year a balance 
Of this sum £643,438 is attributable 
and £512,228 is retained by 


of £1.155.666. 
to the Parent Company 


HOSICTATICS 


A STRONG BALANCE SHEET 


Ever since the Company became a public one in 
1949 it has been the policy of the Board to plough 
back a substantial part of each year’s earnings. As a 
result a very strong balance sheet has been built up 
Over the years. Fixed have been very sub- 
stantially written down. As at 3lst December last 
current assets current liabilities amounted to 
£2,878,605 represented by readily realisable assets in 


assets 


less 


XUM 


RAY’S STATEMENT 


the form of stock, debtors and cash. As I explained 
last year, we require substantial bank overdrafts, 
particularly at the end and beginning of each finan- 
cial year when we are taking up new crop merchan- 
dise, but as the Company’s own resources are built 
up year by year the need to depend on bank facili- 
ties for our normal trading tends to diminish. At 31st 
December last bank advances outstanding amounted 
to £1,655,114 as compared with £2.504,745 at 3lst 
December, 1959—a decrease on the year of £849,631 
Furthermore, earnings retained and depreciation 
charged in last year’s accounts amounted to £331,148. 
In the light of these facts we hope that in future a 
more liberal dividend policy will be justified. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


From the Directors’ Report it will be seen that a 
resolution will be put to the Annual General Meet- 
ing proposing to increase the Authorised Capital to 
£1,750,000 by the creation of £350,000 of unclassified 
Shares of 5s An amount of £206,250 will be required 
for the capitalisation issue of one new stock unit of 
5s for every four held as already announced leaving 


a balance of £218,750 available in the form of un- 
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classified shares of 5s. When we announced the divi- 
dend and the proposed capitalisation issue we said it 
was our intention to increase the Authorised Capital 
to £2,000,000 but since we have at present no projects 
in view requiring the issue of additional capital we 
decided after further consideration that it would be 
preferable to restrict the Authorised Capital for the 
time being to £1,750,000. 


CURRENT YEAR 


The current year has started well and subject to 
any sudden change in the outlook which is not at the 
moment foreseen I would anticipate that profits for 
1961 will be similar to those of 1960. Bearing in mind 
my remarks earlier in this statement on the subject 
of a more liberal dividend policy such results should 
allow us to maintain a dividend of 274% on the 
ordinary capital as increased 

I now turn to the new project mentioned in my 
Statement last year. This is an automatic plant for 
shelling cashew nuts and for the extraction of the 
valuable liquid contained in the Like our 
Brazil nut shelling plant developed five years ago. it 
is an entirely new process and although now in pro- 
duction, there is still a lot of development work to 
be done. We can only expect, therefore, a modest 
contribution trom this plant during the current year 

I referred last year to the position of West African 
Mills at Takoradi. | am 
with the Ghana Government have been brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion resulting in a long term agree- 


shells 


glad to say that negotiatior 


ment for the supply of cocoa beans, which should 
enable the Mills to work at full capacity. We are 
indebted to the Ghar Government for their unde 


standing of the Mills’ problems and look forward to 
a continuation of the existing close co-operation 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MR. S. P. CHAMBERS ON 


THe 34th Annual General Meeting of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited was held on May 18 
in London. 


Mr. S. P. Chambers, C.R., C.LE., the chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
I feel that the Press reports of what we are doing 
and propose to do at Rotterdam may inadvertently 
have led to some misunderstanding about the time- 
table of these developments. After a most thorough 
examination. we decided that it would be a good, 
long-term policy to establish ourselves as substantial 
manufacturers of chemicals within the European 
Economic Community. Holland is well placed both 
for manufacturing facilities, including raw 
materials. and for acc rkets. We have there- 
fore taken an from the Port 
Authorities of intention of 
developing this site a offers in the years 


ess to ma 
eption on a_ lease 
Rotterdam with the 
Ss opportunit 
to come. 

usion that manufacture 
sound and profitable 


We have come to the conc 
on this site is likely to prove 


Whether Britain becomes more closely associated 


with the European Economic Community or not. 
Nearly £40 million of capital expenditure was 
sanctioned during 1960, already in 1961, we have 


approved the expenditure of a further £45 million. 
This is some indication of the large developments 
which are now in hand although it will be some 
time before the expenditure on these new projects 
will be completed. 

In the first half of 1960 our sales were particularly 
buoyant. So far sales in 1961 are about equal in 
volume to those in the corresponding period of 1960 
but profit margins are likely to be kept down by 
competition both at home and Taking 
everything into account there is no evidence which 
would justify any modification of the statement 
made by the Directors when announcing the 
new capital issue in January of this year that we 
would hope to maintain on the increased capital the 


overseas, 


PFAXATION PROPOSALS 


same total rate of dividend as is proposed for the year 
1960 


The new capital issue of one share for every £20 


of ordinary stock held was a most successful 
operation and the Company's capital and reserves 
have been increased as a consequence by a sum of 


£34 million 


BUDGET TAX PROPOSALS 
Ihe Chancellors action in raising the effective 
starting point for surtax on earned income to £5.000 
is bold anc imaginative. | am less happy about other 
proposals in this Budget. Profits tax which is pay- 
thle in addition to income tax and is not allowed as 


a deduction in arriving at the profits to be charged 
to income tax falls entirely upon the profits belong- 


ing to ordinary stockholders and some of us have 
been campaigning for years for the abolition of 
this tax on enterpri 

Another bad feature of this year’s Budget t 
tax on fuel oil, This tax, coming after Ministerial 
statements that they would let consumers, and par 
ticularly industrial consumers, have an unfettered 


choice of tuels and would not 


seck to protect 
industry by t ‘ iH 


king ol, has 


coal come a8 a surprise 
and a deep disappointment 

Ata time when British industry is being urged to 
reduce costs, this direct addition to costs will be a 


serious blow to the competitive power of substantial 
sections of British industry, both in its export trade 
and in the home market where the competitive power 
of British industry just 
as important 


agaist foreign imports is 
iS CXports 

I believe that the Company's strength and tech- 
nical developments at the present time are such that 
ind make substantial further 
rest of 


we can hold our 
progress both at 
1961 and tn the 


own 
home and overseas in the 


veaurs to come 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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information at present available it is not possible 
to say which has been the most favoured nation 
among the Six. 

What will happen to all these new plants and 
subsidiaries when Britain is inside the same tariff 
system as the rest of the European Economic 
Community? The answer will depend very much 
on the kind of product and the sort of co-opera- 
tion involved. Factories turning out goods 
adapted to the requirements of a particular distri- 
bution area will continue to flourish. So to a 
great extent will those that are able to back up the 
home factory by the provision of after-sales ser- 
vice. But where the parent company back in Eng- 
land can deliver the goods just as cheaply once the 
tariffs are down, the Common Market subsidiary 
may prove a white elephant. Assembly plants, for 
example, may prove to have little advantage 
once it is as cheap to import the complete 
product. 

The important thing in considering investment 
in Europe is to get the perspective right. How 
long-range this should be depends on the industry 
concerned, but five years ahead is probably about 
the earliest that there is likely to be anything 
approaching a state of normality in Europe in 
the economic sense. By that time the effects of 
the removal of national tariff barriers to make 
one great market of 240 million people (170 
million without Britain) will be making them- 
selves felt. The big result will be to step up the 
rate of economic growth and to increase competi- 
tion, completely changing the production pattern 
of Western Europe. Vertical integration, which 
paid off behind high tariff walls, will no longer 
have such advantages when supplies can be 
bought more cheaply elsewhere in the market. 

The American motor industry gives a number 
of clues as to what may happen in Europe. In 
the United States body-stamping and engine 
plants are situated near steel works or big market 
concentrations. Aluminium components are 
being made right beside the aluminium refineries 
which in turn are near large sources of power. 
Glass works are being built where there is plenty 


of labour and water. So far decentralisation has 
not gone beyond national boundaries in Europe. 
But some of the moves-inside the Common 
Market, including some of those by the larger 
British firms, represent the first steps towards this 
new continent-wide pattern of industry. The 
trend towards a manufacturing industry with 
bigger and less centralised units will gather 
momentum as the tariffs come down over the 
next five years. The increased competition will 
weed out those concerns that built factories in 
the belief that the Common Market represented 
a slow-motion gold rush from which all would 
benefit. 

It is not yet possible, though, to know how far 
Europe's national governments, languages and 
traditions will damp down the process of integra- 
tion. The Americans, after all, have a common 
language, money system, tradition and viewpoint. 
It will take Europe, even without economic 
frontiers, a long time to reach this stage. 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


HEN a market becomes temporarily over- 

bought, prices are extra-sensitive to bad 
news. Thus MITCHELLS AND BUTLERS fell 7s. to 
72s. 6d. on disappointment at the terms of its 
merger with BASS. Again, RECKITT AND COLMAN 
fell 13s. 9d. to 85s. on the slight decline in profits 
and unchanged dividend. Leading growth stocks 
are not expected to behave in this fashion. Out- 
side the leader class BLAW KNOX, manufacturers 
of construction machinery, fell no less than 25 
per cent. on the halving of profits and the cut 
in dividend from 30 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
Bovrit dropped 10 per cent. to 66s. 9d. on the 
slight decline in profits and a dividend as forecast 
at 12 per cent. These untoward events should re- 
mind the investor that when markets become 
‘toppy’ he should be busy switching from vulner- 
able to stronger positions, consolidating his posi- 
tion by taking profits and exchanging from the 
relatively high to the relatively cheap. The 
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brewery share market is one in which positions 
should now be reviewed. 


The Steel Prospect 

An excellent review of the steel industry by a 
well-known firm of brokers will enable many 
investors to make up their minds about this very 
disappointing market. If steel prices are 
increased to meet the rise in fuel costs, as cement 
and brick prices have been, the steel share market 
is likely to return to greater favour, and this will 
give the wary investor an opportunity to make 
some necessary switches. Briefly, demand for stee| 
in the current year is not likely to be much higher 
while the output potential of steel plate and sheet 
steel is to be increased by over 25 per cent. This 
increase will be concentrated in three companies 
—steel plate in CONSETT and SOUrH DURHAM and 
sheet steel in JOHN SUMMERS—whose capacity will 
be increased by over 50 per cent. These shares 
should therefore be left alone with the possible 
exception of John Summers, whose profits could 


expand rapidly with a further recovery in motors. 
For the time being I cannot see much to go for in 
COLVILLES, STEEL OF WALES or STEWARTS AND 
LLOYDS, whose profits may be maintained but 
whose dividend increases will be very restrained 
over the next few years. THOMAS FIRTH AND JOHN 
BROWN, according to this broker’s report, has 
considerable growth prospects, both from its 
stainless steel and from the more profitable in- 
vestment of its large surplus resources. LANCa- 
SHIRE STEEL has concentrated on wire rod, but 
is currently bringing in new plant to expand its 
ferro-concrete rod output. With no financing 


problems the shares are not unattractive to yield 
nearly 5 per cent. UNITED STEEL remains the 
leader of the market, but the shares, yielding only 
4.6 per cent., have little to offer for the near term. 
That really applies to this market as a who 


Discount Company Shares 
Because no one regards discount company 
shares as growth stocks, comparatively high 
dividend yields can be obtained, but some of the 
houses which have just reported have secured 
reasonable increases in net profits, the best being 
KING AND SHAXSON with an exceptional increase 
of 50 per cent. The position seems to be that 
profits are adversely affected if the houses meet 
with one or two rises in Bank rate which depress 
the values of their bond portfolios and narrow 
the margins between the rates at which they can 
borrow and employ their funds, but if Bank rate 
is reduced and more stable conditions in the 
money market endure, then profits can rise. 
As no major funding operations are to be under- 
taken in the current financial year more favour- 
able trading conditions for the discount com- 
panies can be expected and, of course, growth in 
profits will follow on an expansion of re- 
sources. Scrip issues are being made by ALLEN 
HARVEY AND ROSS (one-in-eleven free) and by 
JESSEL TOYNBEE (three-for-thirteen free), while 
SMITH ST. AUBYN are making a rights issue of 
one-in-four at par. All have forecast the mainten- 
ance of dividends on the enlarged capital in 1962. 
Price Dividend Times Div. 

Covered Yield 

Allen Harvey 


and Ross .. 59s. 0d.* 15 % 2.4 5.5 
Jessel Toynbee 39s. 0d.* 10 % 2.7 5.1 
Smith St. Aubyn 72s 6d.T 174% 2.0 48 

* cum rights. T ex rights. 


The leader in the discount market is UNION DIS- 
COUNT, but at 60s. 6d. to yield just over 4 per 
cent. the shares seem high enough. The second 
largest, NATIONAL DISCOUNT, had a bad year in 
1960 but is enjoying better trading this year and 
at 49s. to yield 5 per cent. the ‘B’ shares are a 
reasonable purchase. 
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“““ 1 Company Notes Roundabout 
. our issue of last week an abridged statement C & A 


y bya 
many al from the Halifax Building Society 





S very president, Mr. Algernon Denham, which he will By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 
are fgive al the annual meeting to be held on May 29. . ; . | 
Ment The most important point he made was that ‘the Mut National Society for and uncontrolled by any inspection; dogs were 


narket [Government could of course make a \ aluable 
s will [contribution by recognising that profits tax is 
make [totally inapplicable to an institution such as a 
Steel building society This Government has been 


the Prevention of Cruelty used to pull carts: ponies toiled in the mines and 
to Children has caught those Victorians who had the Jaguar mentality 
up at last. Founded fifty- took it out on their long-suffering horses. The 


. nine years later than its story of the RSPCA is the story of the continual 
gher particularly slow in putting into practice tts 


ong aoa animal equivalent, acquir- chipping away at the idea that animals are 

| shee sclar xrinciples in its election mani- 

sheet [many declared principles Rng oo ing the patronage of merely property, and by a series of Acts of 
This festo. This great Society has, since 1955, more ; . = “ae ii : 
ns ‘ ig me alee ; Queen Victoria forty- Parliament bringing markets and slaughter- 
nies than doubled in size, with an average annua 


. . nine vears after > ae ¢ ‘ ) 5 ge > ider ne 
tand ffexpansion of £42 million. It may be by now vine years after the houses and transport arrangements under sen 





vill [that assets exceed £500 million for, unlike most RSPCA and having its sible control. None of this is anything but 
V Nai assets =s . ° . . o ° ° . . A “i 

hares [fsocieties, there is no investment depreciation first child welfare act admirable. But it is revealing that the first time in 
sible lowed for this yeat appeur sixty-seven years the Western World that a man was prosecuted for 
could Seafictd Amalgamated ‘Rubber Company has after the first animal wel- beating up his own child, the prosecution was 


tors, (now grown into one of the giants of rubber — fare act, its history has been published in exactly actually effected by the American RSPCA— who, 
rin producers n Malaya. There have been a number the same month as the history of the RSPCA.* their pity having been roused at the plight of a 
AND fof recent Pi tage no Chat gues fer Sie Pear Anyone who wants fully to appreciate the maltreated little animal, were unable to back 
but fieaded September 30, 1960, are not comparable RSPCA book, Valiant Crusade, however, had out on being told the animal was a child 

ined with Ge previoms yea! peowever, wiry angetant better read it first. Taken on its own, the story The NSPCC, too, began by mopping up evils 

) JOHN profits have been made, at £1.527,168 (before ss dae Seales cacia iis Wins Gadanes dain . on ‘ _-eapin e Fu 

has tax), Which disclose a 50 per cent. increase in the i eo a ae oe Se 6p peculiar to the nineteenth century. It fought two 
its profit margin on rubbes and a small advance on ‘founded, the industrial revolution had pulled horrors especially: deliberately keeping children 


me palm oil and kernel pI duction. This has enabled much of Britain into brutality and squak r and shivering and shoeless so that they would make 
Nca- ithe boar d of yen to fulfil the forecast divi- i! was hardly to be expected that men who sent appealing beggars, and the practice of baby- 
but fend of 50 per cent. Their chairman, Mr. A. H. — their children out to work should be particularly farming. This, bound to flourish in a society 


d its Marshall, points out that the price of rubber fell tender-hearted about their animals. Cock fights that was weak on birth control and strong 


1 
| 


on 


| _- ‘ rou Vc Ta 1 . . ° ° ° 
cing harply st autumn and is now around 26d. per and beat baiting were common; Knackers \ irds righteous indignation, was the habit of taking 


yield §., but at this level, which is equivalent to 20d. and slaughterhouses were disgusting, terrifying a baby re its mother’s hands for a lump sum, 
the 9a estate price, he anticipates that the company — _ : io s life and then neglecting it as badly 
seh -= pnp hgnes ghee gacagn — — Pus Is Your Cuitp. By Anne Allen and Arthur as siediile to hasten its profitable death. The 

term, and as it is well ahead with its replanting pro- Morton. (Routledge, 25s.). VALIANT CRUSADE. By < - 

; gramme should be able to make a reasonable A.W. Moss. (Cassell, 30s.) Society finally achieved laws to prevent anyone 


profit on its rubber areas this year. This com- —— P ee en = — 
pany s 2s. ordinary shares can now be bought 


pany Ss. 6$d. x.d. to give a return of 18 per cent. | 
high Bukit Panjong is one of the smaller rubber | 

. | 
f the producers in Malaya but has managed to achieve | 
ired 


quite a satisfactory profit, although the output 
being = fof rubber was down a little at 980,000 Ib. This 
creas€ Bvear’s output is estimated at 1.01 million Ib., 
e that 268,000 Ib. of which has been sold forward at 
meet ithe very satisfactory price of 313d. per Ib. gross. 
epress BThe present lower price for rubber and lower 
‘arroW = fiwages will allow for a reduction in costs. This 


SIR KENNETH 
CLARK’S 





can fis Mr. D. F. Topham’s last year as chairman and | 
IK raté fidirector of this company over which he has | 
in the Bresided so well. He regrets that it is not possible | ~ 
1 rise. fio pay a higher dividend than 124 per cent. for | LAND SCAPE INTO ART 
undet- 11960, as the net profit (after tax) was £13,780 
av OUur- against 6.087. > 3s. ordinar ares are | ee 
48° °° NO. 1. BACKGROUNDS 
“ss 10 Barton and Sons Limited, as manufacturers of | 
yt te ftructural steelwork, electrical fittings and drop | M d M | 
ALLEN fforgings, have had another record year, tate on ay, ay 29t 1 at 10.30 pm 
nd by Increased their pre-tax profit by 9 per cent. over 
while 1959. This is particularly satisfactory as the | 
sue Of Behairman, Mr Harry Prichards, states that in | Originally announced for May re postp ns 0a 
uinten-  Kspite of unfavourable conditions in Canada and | FE ATV’s special programme ed Iehog Ballet < m Mos 
11962. [South Africa the company have been able to | : . vile 
a crease production in those countries. The pre- 
she Wx profits were £1,135,113 against £1,047,530. bate a — 2 

et Th 5 tes It speaks well for the so a of E INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 

5.1 his company, as a large proportion of their pro- London, Midlands, North, South, North East, Anglia . 

48 flucts are supplied to the motor industry, which | 

; st suffered a severe recession. In fact. beh ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 

N DIS: farnings were slightly increased from 48.8 per 


4 per rent. to 52.9 per cent., and the dividend from 
second 7.5 per cent. to 20 per cent. There would seem 
ear In flo be room for a further rise in profits: this is 
ar and : fanticipated by the price of the 5s. ordinary shares 
are @ Which at 27s. 6d. yield 3.6 per cent. 
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insuring a child’s life, and making it compulsory 
for anyone looking after children to register. But 
the amount of work still to do is appalling. 

There seem to be three main types of trouble. 
There are the perverted who really enjoy terroris- 
ing children. There are the parents (or aunts 
or guardians) who, basically resenting a child, 
first neglect it and then come to loathe and bully 
it for the qualities the neglect has produced: 
filth, vermin, crying, incontinence. The book 
gives case-histories (and pictures) of a child kept 
in a hen-house until he was seven, fed like a hen 
and growing up only able to cackle; of children 
starved and locked in attics (it is extraordinary 
how often the neighbours knew what was going 
on, and never reported it). The inspectors have 
quasi-official powers to remove a child at once 
with a JP’s certificate, and obviously in that sort 
of case there is nothing else to be done. But 
only about 2 per cent. of the cases the NSPCC 
handles end in the courts. By far the greatest 
part of the work is with the kind of neglect 
which is more a symptom of a parent’s own 
inability to cope, and needs help and not 
prosecution. The mother who simply lets go, 
feeds the children on bread and margarine and 
stops clearing away the rubbish, or a father 
who eats all the family food so that the children 
go hungry, or parents who simply don’t grasp 
that leaving children alone at night is dangerous: 
these are the cases which need hard work and 
endless visits, not prosecutions. 

This is Your Child is by far the better book, 
not only because it is better put together 
(Valiant Crusade reads like the minutes of the 
last meeting), but because basically it is harder 
currency and better thinking. The animal book 
is incredibly full of the wool which seems almost 
inseparable from this subject. Battery hen- 
rearing is objected to partly because the hens 
get so bored they drop their food pellets to hear 
them fall, and the man urges the better flavour 
of free-range eggs. But when it comes to over- 
stuffing geese for foie gras he is not interested 
in flavour. He compares lab. experiments on 
animals with German and Japanese experiments 
on people—missing the point that there is a dif- 
ference in kind between an animal and a human 
being, presumably recognised by the Society, 
who are neither cannibals nor vegetarians. And 
he talks about all animal causes in the same 
moral tone, from giving the birds a place to sit 
down on lighthouses to wondering about the 
future of rare animal species. 

It is said of the British that they treat their 
animals better and their children worse than 
any other nation. Certainly reading about child- 
ren’s sufferings puts the animal ones in perspec- 
tive; and the argument that cruelty is just as 
bad whoever is at the receiving end of it does 
not hold water. The emotions of the cruel per- 
son may be the same: a navvy may beat his 
dog or his child indiscriminately. But the 
real difference is not in the motives but the 
effects: damage to a child sends repercussions 
out in a dozen different directions: the child 
may be altered for ever, and affect his friends, 
his workmates, his children: the miseries of 
human beings are never self-contained. But 
animal sufferings are—and the proof is that 
animals can simply be put out of their misery. It 
is tempting to suggest that it is a sure sign of 





moral turpitude to bother about the fall of spar- 
rows when there are children among the refugees 
and even British families sleep seven to a room in 
the slums. But in that case it would be equally 
true to say that it is immoral to spend money on 
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hats, or time watching television while there is q 
single child being ill-treated: it is true, but not 
workable. Still, it does suggest that moral indig- 
nation can be spared for something more: import- 
ant than twittering about bird sanctuaries 


Late Night Special 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


‘EVERYTHING shuts down 

so early,’ is a complaint 

made by tourists all over 

Britain, London included. 

There are even a few 

7 natives who occasionally 

want a night out unre- 

stricted by licensing laws 

and such anachronisms. 

I've been looking 

around London to see 

what there  is—apart 

from night clubs which 

have to stop serving you drinks at 2 a.m. and the 

early-morning pubs in Covent Garden which 
we are not supposed to know about. 

Suppose the evening starts by going to a 
theatre. The Café Royal (Regent Street, WHI 
2473) has started a ‘playgoers’ theatre dinner’ for 
25s., the object of which is to let you eat in 
comfort without gulping your meal down in time 
to rush to the theatre by 7.30. You can have 
half of the meal (hors d’ceuvre and main course) 
before the show and the other half afterwards. 
You may leave coats, briefcases, etc., in the 
restaurant’s cloakroom so that you don’t have 
to go through all that again at the theatre. The 
management will order a car or taxi and arrange 
to have you picked up after the show; they will 
provide flowers and take messages for you 
while you're in the restaurant or the theatre. 
After the theatre you'll have until about mid- 
night for a final course and coffee. If this is not 
enough you could have the whole meal before 
the theatre and let the Café Royal management 
book a table for you at the Hungaria (just the 
other side of Piccadilly Circus) where, after the 
show, you can have supper, see a cabaret and 
dance until 1.30 a.m. 

The Soup Kitchen in Shoe Lane, EC4, stays 
open until 3 a.m. for the benefit of Fleet Street 
journalists and there are cafés of varying quality 
around Covent Garden and Billingsgate for the 
porters of these two markets. But I know of only 
two places where you can get a full meal all 
night now that the Lyons Corner Houses no 
longer stay open. 

At the West London Air Terminal in Cromwell 
Road you can have the full range of the day- 
time menu, Service may be restricted to travellers 
and friends seeing them off but if you walk in 
with your accustomed air of owning the place 
you shouldn't meet too many problems. 

Better still is the Kensington Palace Hotel, W8, 
which really does have an all-night service avail- 
able to anyone, You can have a ‘special supper’ 
for 9s. 6d. between 10.30 p.m. and 7 a.m. (soup 
or fruit juice or cereal, bacon and egg, kipper, 
spaghetti or ravioli and tea or coffee) or a full 


meal of, say, potted shrimps, steak and fruit 
salad or Camembert. I believe the hotel started 
its all-night service because of the erratic times 
at which its many airline crew guests arrive 

If you feel like cooking your own blotting 
paper and haven’t anything in the fridge try the 
machines outside some Express Dairies where you 
can get eggs, bacon, sausages, butter, cheese, 
milk or yoghourt. Take a supply of florins with 
you. This is the only coin the machine takes. The 
change comes with the goods you buy. 

Boots, the chemists. at Piccadilly Circus are 
open all night and so are John Bell and Croyden 
at 50 Wigmore Street. If you can’t find a taxi, 
London Transport’s travel inquiry office, ABB 
1234, will tell you about last (or first) tubes and 
all-night bus services. Men who've taken their 
girl friends home and who decide that it’s not 
worth their going home can sleep it off in the 
Savoy Turkish Baths, 91 Jermyn Street. where 
they can stay till noon next day for the ludicrous 
charge of only 15s. 

* 

A mixture of strawberries and cheese sounds 
rather bizarre—a sort of feast for field-mice, but 
if you can get hold of the little cream cheeses 
from France it is an exquisite combination of 
flavours. Joli-Créme, Fontainebleau, 
Nantais, Chambourcy or any mild, unsalted 
cream cheese will do. Just pile the strawberries 
on top of the cheese (cut up if they are large) 
and sprinkle with castor sugar. A little cheese 
goes a long way. So do a very few strawberries, 
which makes this a good pudding to serve early 
in the season when strawberries are expensive. 

A sybaritic refinement is to pour thick cream 
over the berries. Not the insipid white stuff 
(double or single) bottled by some of the big 
dairies, but rich, yellow cream 
too easy to find unless you live in the country 
I have found that an ideal match for the French 
cream cheese is Créme d'lsigny, a fresh cream 
imported from France. Both this and the cheeses 
can be bought from Roche Ltd. (14 Old Comp- 
ton Street, W!), and a thick, unpasteurised cream 
which would honour the finest fruits is sold by 
Wholefood Ltd. (112 Baker Street, W1). 

* 

This seems to be a good season for asparagus. 
Even that aristocrat of the breed asperge 
ad’ Argenteuil is costing less than the canned or 
frozen stuff. This pale giant asparagus from 
France is worth looking for. It can be eaten from 
tip to stalk (if it has been properly peeled) and 
two or three pieces make a generous helping. | 
think it is at its best served cold with a vinaigrette 
sauce (made with lemon juice, not vinegar), but 
that is merely a personal opinion. 

Asperge d’Argenteuil is exceptionally brittle in 
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Problem 
from 
America 


Out here in the wild and woolly cultural West we 
have a problem. [‘‘We"’ are the Editors of Contact, the 
San Francisco Collection of new writing, art and ideas.] 
We have been told that Europe is beginning to show 
great interest in the San Francisco Renaissance, so- 
called. This interests us. Being in the thick of things 
here we think we can help. Which is why we are 
advertising Contact and why we have a problem. How 
are we to convey the originality and import of Contact 
to the British? As Oscar once said, ‘‘We are two 
nations separated by the same language’’. Very diffi- 
cult. At first we thought of alluding to the spirit behind 
Contact with such phrases as ‘‘creative excitement” 
and ‘‘for people who care about ideas’’ with an occa- 
sional ‘‘Humanity’’ thrown in. But it sounded much 
too pompous. Then we thought of using the reviews 
we've been having lately. Such as, ‘the best quarterly 
in the country’’ (Albany Democrat-Herald), ‘‘exciting 
and compelling in a time of slickness and conformity” 
(Chicago Sun-Times) and ‘‘as if a modern Mark Twain 
had appeared to replace pretentiousness with the lusty 
vigor of the Old West’’ (Kansas City Star) or, to be 
more explicit, ‘breadth of taste instead of the usual 
restricted editorial preference; creative emphasis 
rather than critical carping; rugged masculinity in- 
stead of esoteric mincing’’ (San Francisco Examiner). 
But we felt we should really use our own words to 
describe Contact. So we thought of using excerpts from 
recent issues, such social advice as, ‘‘How to Be Sane 
though Negro’’, then mention our Contributing 
Editors, Nelson Algren, Walter Van Tilburg Clark, 
S. |. Hayakawa, Wallace Stegner and William Carlos 
Williams. However, none of this really gives the feel- 
ing of being ‘‘a fine new departure for literature, art 
and thinking’’ (Los Angeles Mirror-News). As you can see 
it’s quite a problem. All that we can do is invite you 
to subscribe anyway, knowing you'll find “‘that the 
impact of one issue of Contact is a thousand degrees 
greater than any number of other magazines com- 
bined’’ (Dallas Times-Herald). For one year’s subscrip- 
tion send $5 to Contact, Box 755, Sausalito, California, 
U.S.A. Contact is food for thought. 
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\ PLEA 
FOR HELP 
10 TRAN 
THE GRAVELY 
DISABLED 





Amazing success 
in training 

the handicapped 
to become 

useful citizens 


In 27 years, over 6,000 men and 
women have been trained to 
overcome the burden of crippling 
physical disabilities and win the 
joy of being accepted as fellow 
citizens. 

With varied disabilities, they come 
from all parts of the British Isles. 





each with a personal Everest to scale. Over 300 
are trained each year in 18 trades including 
engineering, book-keeping, shorthand typing 
and gardening. About 95", of those completing 
training are placed in employment. We 
need your financial support to continue to 
help these brave people to help 
themselves. Your gift will kindle into 
flame some spark of life perhaps 
even now burning low in an 
invalid chair or a hospital bed. 









Please give generously to this 
urgent appeal for: 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR THE DISABLED 


Patron; Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
President ; Lt. Gen. Lord Freyberg, vV.c.,G.C.M.G, Chairman; E, S, Evans, C.8.£., F.R.C.&, 
Hon. Treasurer : Sw Christopher Lightor, Bt., M.8.0.. 5.P. Prime‘pal: A. E, R. Bruce, 0.B.E, 


LEATHERHEAD COURT - SURREY - Telephone: Oxshott 2204/5 
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its raw state, so the greengrocer may have a 
basket full of broken sticks which he’s glad to 
sell cheaply. They don’t look very pretty, and the 
tip may be missing, but in flavour there is nothing 
much to choose between the fractured pieces and 
the more elegant unbroken stalks. 

However good the asparagus, it can be ruined 
by being boiled horizontally. The tip is pulped 
before the stem is cooked. It should be stood up- 
right in boiling water (slightly sweetened as well 
as salted) in a covered pan, so that the protruding 
tips are steamed, not boiled. 

This is best accomplished in an asparagus pan 
(Madame Cadec sells these in her Greek Street 
shop for 35s. 6d.), but most of us can just about 
afford the asparagus let alone a special pan to 
cook it in (even if the pan can be used for 
broccoli as well). Our trick is to up-end the top 
part of the double boiler over the large lower 
pan, so that it sits on the stove looking like 
Tweedledee presenting arms. This gives the 
‘grass’ plenty of headroom, but not enough 
space for it to slip down into the water. 


Postscript —- 


THE governors of great 
schools tend to appoint 
their headmasters alter- 
nately rather more and 
& rather less convention- 
ally. Let it not be thought 
that I consider Lord 
James of Rusholme a 
rebel and Mr. Peter 
Mason a reactionary if 
I suggest that the gover- 
nors of Manchester 
Grammar School seem 
to have followed the pattern in making their 
new appointment. Lord James was appointed at 
thirty-six, a chemist (the first non-classic High 
Master, I think, in the school’s more than 400 
years of history), and with no experience of 
high command; whereas Mr. Mason is forty- 
seven, a classical scholar, and already a head- 
master. Lord James’s appointment was an ad- 
mirable one, obviously (he followed Douglas 
Miller, conventionally a classic and an_ inter- 
national rugby footballer), and Mr. Mason’s is 
no doubt as well judged and well timed. 
Not that Lord James has been all that un- 





conventional: he takes at least as much pride 
in the school’s prowess at games as in its 
scholarships (I wouldn’t believe him when he 
told me that MGS would beat Eton at cricket 
on its southern tour some years ago: sure 
enough, it had all the better of a drawn game), 
and he pokes fun at the small public schools 
with tough games-playing traditions that have 
become so storm-tossed by the wind of change 
that all they think about these days is the 
school orchestra and how to raise the money for 
a pottery kiln. 

The First World War revealed unsuspected 
depths of jingoism in the conventional Douglas 
Miller’s otherwise supposedly ‘unconventional’ 
predecessor, John Lewis Paton. When I first went 
to MGS in 1919 (at the age of ten: the school 
had its own internal preparatory department in 
those days) he was still in a state to brand as 
‘un-British’ the behaviour of an ill-conditioned 
boy who had twisted the handle of a pudding- 
spoon out of shape in the school refectory. | 
couldn’t have put it into words, but I think I 
had a feeling even then that it might also pos- 
sibly be ‘un-German.’ But then, I never fell 
under the Paton spell that so many found so 
potent: I could never take very seriously the 
man whose boast it was that he knew the name 
and Christian name of every one of his 1,400 
boys—and who, every time he saw me, would 
clap me on the shoulder and say, ‘Well, Charles?’ 


* 


I hope that both burgundy-lovers and 
collectors of the more recherché sorts of non- 
sense will cherish, as I do, this extract from a 
letter addressed to me (at a paper I left more 
than five years ago) by an Englishwoman de- 
scribing herself as a public relations officer for 
Czechoslovakia: 

‘Did you know that very near Prague is a 
vineyard region called Melnik where wonderful 
Burgundy wine is produced? The original vines 
came from Burgundy and French people who 
want the real stuff go to Melnik to drink it.’ 

The letter goes on to refer to this, not un- 
fairly, as a ‘little-known fact,’ but fails to give 
statistics of the number of applications for visas 
reaching the Czech Foreign Office (Czech em- 
bassies are not permitted to grant visas without 
reference to Prague) from French citizens giving 
as their reason for wishing to visit Czechoslo- 
vakia that they are fair chokker with the Grands 
Echézeaux, Domaine de la Romanée-Conti, 1949, 





‘Just a flip from its wing is cnough to lay a man out. 


THE SPECTATOR. MAY 26, 1961 


and are pining for a drop of the real (Melnik) 
stuff. 


* 


The Eichmann trial is being thoroughly and 
objectively reported in Western Germany, and 
editorial comment has, on the whole, been as 
sensible and as dignified as I suppose is possible 
in the circumstances. So exhaustively covered, 
though, that one of the stories current in Bonn, 
when I was there briefly last week, is of the 
well-to-do German — businessman—well-to-do 
businessmen being the symbol of the new Ger. 
many—who switched off his radio set with an 
impatient, ‘Eichmann, Eichmann, Eichmann— 
nothing but Eichmann: Um Gottes Willen, that 
was all long before the currency reform!’ 

That story may be more typical than precisely 
true, but I can vouch for two other remarks, 
made in Germany, but by Englishmen. One by 
an English town councillor—and a Labour one 
at that, I regret to say—who, being shown one 
of Germany’s new synagogues, in the course of 
a conducted tour, said to the guide-interpreter, 
‘Oh, so they’re coming back, are they? Well, 
you can have ours, I can tel! you.’ That | had 
at second-hand, though on the best possible 
authority; the other was made to me personally 
by a young British officer showing me the battle- 
field of Minden (so enthusiastically, indeed. that 
he drove me, in his smart sports car, into the 
middle of the French cavalry positions, and we 
got stuck in the mud: only a couple of hundred 
years earlier and we'd have had it). A keen type, 
the young man told me how impatient he was with 
peace-time soldiering, and how much he feared 
that the Tories were getting as pacifist in practice 
as those mealy-mouthed Socialists. Nobody was 
ever going to get us into a war or, having got 
us in, to see it through. Why, look at Suez: 
if only we'd kept our heads cool, and our hearts 
high, we’d have been through those gyppoes 
like a dose of salts, and into the middle of 
Africa—‘we and the good old Israelis.’ 

I’ve never been much of a Zionist, but here, 
I fancy, in two unthinking remarks, is the whole 
of the Zionist argument 


* 


I had to visit a Greek-owned café-bar, in a 
German city, with a party of English people, to 
make my first acquaintance with a Swiss liqueur 
that is currently all the rage among German 
connoisseurs. ‘Williamine’ is a colourless cas-de- 
vie of William pears, as framboise is ot tasp- 


berries and mirabelle and slivovitz of plums 
There are other brands of this strong. dry, 
flavoury pear brandy, for it is made in Southern 
Germany (and called, generically. birncng 
birnenschnaps or birnenbrand) and, | think. in 


parts of France. But the Swiss brands are the 
most highly thought of, and I discovered, when 
I got back to London, that Peter Dominic lists 
one under the name of ‘Le Bon Pére William,’ 
at £3 a bottle, though I haven't got round to 
trying it yet. What I can never understand Is 
why we don’t make fruit brandies of this sort 
in England—-we have the cherries and apples 
and plums and pears, and a big enough market. 
surely, among those who enjoy their glass of 
calvados or slivovitz when they go abroad 
CYRIL RAY 
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MANAGER 


to establish a new department 

The company has its head office in Sussex 
2,000 in factories and depots throughout the country. 
live years ago, turnover now approaches £10 million, 
The personnel manager will relieve the directors of many execu 
live tasks, especially senior recruitment, training, wage and 
salary administration. He will provide specialist advice to 
factory managers and supervisors throughout the company. He 
will co-ordinate personnel practice and will have authority to 
influence policy and behaviour at all levels. 

Candidates, between 30 and 40, must have spent several years 
in a responsible personnel management appointment and must 
be experienced in staff and labour recruitment. Knowledge of 
operator training and of personnel practice generally in light 
industry or distributive trades would be useful. 

Salary between £2,000 and £3,000, depending on age, quali 
fications and experience. Car. Assistance with housing. Pension 
scheme. Please send brief details in confidence quoting reference 
7.4914 to D. A. McDonnell 


Light Consumer Goods 


and employs over 
Founded 


‘“HNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


based in Greater London for a company manufacturing a range 
of equipment used in the building, engineering and allied trades 
He will be required to demonstrate and sell direct to clients 
Basic income £900 but commission should bring emoluments 
up to £1,400 or more. The business is expanding and there are 
prospects of an area managership within twelve months. Car 
provided and maintained. Contributory pension scheme. 

Candidates 25 to 35 should have an engineering background 
including drawing office and some experience of selling equip 














ment to industry and commerce. Please send brief details in 
confidence, quoting reference 7.3224 to H.C. S. Brand 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 

In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client. unless 
he vi permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full 
details of the appouument 
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PROBATION ADVISORY AND TRAINING BOARD 
IRAINING FOR PROBATION WORK IN LONDON 
A two-year course of whole-time training will begin in September. 1961 
for persons not less than 25 years of age who wish to quality for employ 








ment as probation officers in London. 


The course combines theoretical instruction at the Regent Street Poly 
technic with practical work in the field, and will lead to the External Diploma 
in Social Studies of London University. 

In addition to the personal qualities required for work as a probatior 
officer, applicants should have the academic qualilicauions necessary fe 
admission to the University of London. 

Further information and application forms from the Secreta Probation 
Advisory and Training Board (Room 440), Home Office. Horseterry House, 
Dean Ryle Street, S.W.1. Closing date for applications: 12th June, 1961. 
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‘Davies INVESTMENTS LTD. 


, PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets Exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 4% p p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra $% added 
annually on each £500 unit. ; 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

’ 





‘ 


investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 











PERSONAL— contd. 


WIDOWED. Read the article by a medical 
specialist about the help available, in the 
spring issue of Health Horizon, 2/6 from 
Tavistock House, W.C.1. 


YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH ... in 
suffering. 


YOU CAN WRITE FOR PROFIT—WITH 
KNOW-HOW! No Sales—No Fees training 
brings you writing success. Benefits also from 
The Writer, plus two practical writing encyclo- 
paedias—free! Send for FREE R.2 ‘Know-How 
Guide to Writing Success’ (45th edition). B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, 


INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Settle- 
ments, Annuities. Sales or advances from 5}% 
arranged by Ist or 2nd ee ae | & 


Coghill Ltd., 26 St. James’s St., . (WHI 
5561.) 

INVEST in MORTGAGE LOANS, where yqur 
money earns 74% interest with absolute 


security. For further details of this investment 
opportunity, write for Brochure (28) to 
Mortgage Loans Ltd., 79 Piccadilly, Manches- 
ter. 


7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 


CONCERTS 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDINGS— 
Samuel Barber: ‘Concerto for violin and 
orchestra, Op. 14.’ Wolfgang Stavonhagen, 
violinist; Imperial Philharmonic Orchestra; 
William Strickland, conductor. Charles Ives: 
‘Symphony No. 2." New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Leonard Bernstein, conductor. 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance. Thursday, June 1, 12.30 p.m. 
Acannen free. 


FILMS 


USA—A FILMED VISIT to modern America 
San Francisco—A filmed tour of the city. (Re- 
peat performance). American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Thursday, June 
1, 6.30 p.m. and 7.45 p.m. Admission free 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


EARLY ENGLISH WATER-COLOURS.— 
57th Annual Exhibition at WALKER'S GAL- 
LERIES, 118 New Bond St. 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Manuel Fuentes on 
‘Las greguerias de Ramon Gomez de la 
Serna’ on the 2nd June at 6 p.m. 


FAMILY 


id 
TA Postal Sewace 


0 
BO Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover 
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EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—Contd. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) JACKSON POLLOCK, Adm. 
2s. 6d. Students Is. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 
Opens 26th May. 

RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY YEAR— 
1861-1961. ‘TYPICAL ILLNESSES OF OUR 
TIMES—THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT.’ ANXIETY NEUROSIS by_ Dr. 
F. W. Zeyimanns van Emmichoven (of The 
Hague, Holland). May 3ist, 1961, at 7.30 p.m., 
at Steiner Hall, 35 Park Road, London, N.W.1. 


Admission -. Students 1 

“THE PROBI EM OF A Tragic Form in 
American Drama,’ a lecture by Esther Jackson, 
Professor of English, Tuskeg Institute, 


Alabama. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Wednesday, May 31, 
6.30 p.m. Admission free 


EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service anagement, Export, 
Commercial, General of Education, ete 
any (non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
soning exam. or subject in which interested 
© Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910 
MODERN MUSIC from Mahler to Webern 
amd its Ancestry. Residential Course. 28th 
August. Ist September. Fee £7 14s. Course 
taken by Scott Goddard. Details from Assis- 
tant Secretary, N.T.O., Dillington House, 
Iiminster, Somerset. 
post At TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Beisdons. ‘Also for Law, Professional Exam- 
inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 






PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, provides postal 
tuition for GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION (ail Examining Boards), 
LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements and exams for B.A., B.Sc.. 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D.; Diploma in 
Mathematics, Law, and many other exams. 
Moderate fees. Prospectus from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGION HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


STUDENT GARDENERS AT WISLEY 


There will be a limited number of vacan- 
cies commencing from October Sth, 1961, 
at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, 
for Student Gardeners (men) to take a 
two years residential] course of instruction 
leading to the Wisley Diploma. Applicants 
should be 21 years of age or over, un- 
married, have undertaken their National 
Service training or be exempt therefrom 
and furnish a medical certificate as to fit- 
ness. They must have had three years 
Practical horticultural experience and be 
qualified from previous general education 
to profit by the course of instruction pro- 
vided. Further details and form of appli- 
cation may be obtained from The Director 
to whom the completed application form 
should be returned not later than 
June 30th, 1961 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


INTELLIGENT TYPING. Margaret Jones, 21 
Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Sy. MS 2/9 per 1,000. 
TV plays 1/- per page 

MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. 
MOU 6136 

MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 

RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 
efficient typing 





THE §S 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN’ CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 
BOOKS FOR SALE. America. including Maps 
and Pamphiets, also Books in Russian and on 
Russia. List 24 from W. Forster, 83a Stamford 
Hill, N.16 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.c. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your moncy back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85). Palace Gate, W.8 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
revised by us and submitted to editors on a 
15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MSS. to Dept. C.23, FREE. ‘The Profes- 
sional Touch,’ concerning Courses Criticisms 
from Dept. C.23 


EPICURE 


FOOD AND DRINK FOR CONNOISSEURS 
Finest Teas in miniature chests delivered 
Assam and Ceylon Blend .. 7ib. 45/- 10lb. 63/- 


Pure Assam : .. Tib. 52/6 10lb. 74/- 
Pure Keemun an .. Tib. 56/- 10ib. 79/- 
Special Ceylon : . Tlb. 60/- 10lb. 84/- 
Lapsang Souchong (Smoky) Tib. 65/- 10lb. 91/- 
Choice Darjeeling .. .. Tb. 65/- L0lb. 91/- 


Vintage Wines and Spirits. Continental and 
Exotic Foods 
Finest Canned Goods. Price lists gladly 
forwarded 
PARAMOUNT TEA LTD. 
5 Philpot Lane, London, B.C.3 


THE VINTNER 

An invitation to those who really know a good 

wine when. they taste one. 
Few people really do—though a great many 
pretend they do! But if you really can assess 
a wine’s merits solely by its taste and bouquet, 
this invitation is to you. 
Mr. Horton of The Vintner takes a personal 
delight in combing Europe for wines that are 
fairly-priced yet excellent in quality, and he 
invites you to judge some of them. 
He asks you to select one or more from the 
list below. Order a total of 6 bottles or more 
and they'll be sent carriage-free. 12 bottles 
will be sent in a case which converts into useful 
15-bottle wine rack 
CASAL MENDES—intriguing, slightly spark- 
ling Portuguese Rose. 12/- per litre bottle. 
6/6 per } bottle 
ROSE D'ANJOU—a light refreshing little wine 
that goes well with anything. 7/6 a bottle. 
BOURGOGNE ALIGOTE 1959—medium-dry, 
white Burguady with most interesting bouquet 
and flavour. 8/- per bottle 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 1957—Hock of excellent 
vintage. Medium-sweet with soft, smooth 
flavour. 9/6 a bottle 
BEAUJOLAIS ST. VINCENT 1959—typical 
of this fine vintage. Full-bodied. Superb 
flavour and bouquet. 8/6 a bottle 
SPARKLING WHITE BURGUNDY—excel- 
lent medium-dry wine. A first-class substitute 
for Champagne. 14/- a bottle 
BARBARINA AMONTILLADO — extremely 
good, medium-dry sherry. Light both in colour 
and body. 13/6 a bottle 
VINTNER'S SPECIAL PORT—medium-sweet 
and not too heavy. Unrepeatable at only 10/- 


a bottle 
THE VINTNER 


Dept. SP., 66, ge St., London, 
BAY 2629 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BEAUTIFUL ITALIAN Pepper Mill & Salt 
Set (Boxed) 19/- set inc. post. Ideal present 
Full refund if returned within 2 weeks. H 

Philpott, 77 Tavistock Ave., Perivale, Middle- 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO PAY 
SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
FEES FOR YOUR CHILD? 


Very substantial saving in costs 
can be effected. 























































































It costs you nothing to consult 
WM. BRANDTS (LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 
36. Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
(MAN 6599 Exe. 312) 











SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 


BINOCUIL ARS EX GOVI £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LID., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106 
NOTEPAPER, Cards, etc., printed to your 
wishes. Stamp for samples. S_ Ver 1, 722 
Station Rd Hadtield, Hyde, Cheshire 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

9 Donegal! Square South, Belfast ! 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2, 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 


GARDENING 


DAHLIAS for exhibition and cutting, well 
rooted plants. 17s. 6d. dozen. F. W. Stone, 
8 Copperfield Ave., Hillingdon, Middx. (UX- 
BRIDGE 32703.) 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; 5/-, 
postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE), Sundial 
House, Torquay 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hour’). 


EXCHANGE ACCOMMODATION 


PUTNEY s/c. unfurn. flat, 3 rooms, k. & b. 
c.h.w., c.h. lift. Top floor Ige. block. 34 years 
lease, rent £325 p.a. excl. Some f. & f. for 
sale, available in exchange for s/c unfurn. 
flat | or 2 rooms, k. & b. max. rent £280 p.a. 
within easy reach Russell Sq.. W.C.1. PUT 
9536 after 6 p.m 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


A FEW PAYING GUESTS welcome te 
country house in secluded corner of island 
overlooking sea Large garden, good food, 
reasonable charges, no extras. Mrs. Downes, 
Beauchamp, St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight 
Telephone: Niton 422 


ARE YOU BETWEEN 138 AND 35? 
, Years not inches, if you wash daily, well weekly 
at least, speak to others and don’t get drunk 
nightly you will be like us and very welcome to 
join one of our CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS 
We try to keep costs to a minimum but use 
very good hotels 
For a lively holiday write for brochure ¢« 
GAZELLE HOLIDAYS 
75 Belle iste F Road, Leeds, 10 

















SOUTH 





GENERAL STRIKE 


MAY 29th—3lst 


Mass support from Britain 
RALLY TRAFALGAR SQUARE 


Sunday, May 28th at 3 p.m. 


ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT, 
EUS. 5786 


AFRICA 


15 ENDSLEIGH STREET, W.C.1 





If you judge wine by incomparable 
standards—you will appreciate 


*‘HUGEL’ wines 


Wines of Alsace 
You will enjoy their remarkable dry 
flavour, clean and clear. If you demand 
perfection, the smooth fruity character- 
istics and the distinguished bouquet of 
“HUGEL” wines will appeal to your 
experienced palate 

The choicest wines of Alsace, 
‘HUGEL’ wines at Hotels, Restaurants, 
Wine Merchants ‘de premiere ordre’. 
Shipped by 

BLACKETT & SPEDDING, LTD. 

SOUTHPORT, LANCS 
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